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THE GREATER LONDON PLAN 


HE issue of an advance and limited edition of Professor 

Abercrombie’s outline plan for the Greater London* area 
is justified by the purpose of enabling those most directly 
interested to begin their consideration of the proposals, pending 
the publication of the full edition which will contain the illus- 
trative maps, diagrams and photographs which is promised as 
soon as printing exigencies permit. It must, of course, be 
recognised that the absence of this does to some extent handicap 
a full comprehension of the schemes, but the very wide scope 
of the proposals affords a substantial volume of material from 
which to estimate the methods by which the future development 
of London may profitably be directed, 

The area covered is greatly in excess of that which has been 
defined as the London Region, including the whole of Middlesex, 
Herts and Surrey, with substantial portions of Buckinghamshire, 
Essex and Kent, and small fractions of Berkshire and Bedford- 
shire. There is ample justification for this selection, as it was 
made clear that the influence of London extends quite as far 
as this, and in some cases definitely further, though not, perhaps, 
in a form that demands inclusion of such towns as Brighton 
or Reading. It has, however, been found desirable to refer to 
several centres outside the area, including Didcot, Aylesbury, 
Bletchley, Basingstoke, Ashford and Braintree as suitable for 
expansion. 

As a guide to the form of procedure required, the area is 
divided into four concentric belts; the first or inner one is 
not a complete ring, but is mainly located along the north of 
L.C.C. London, supplemented by Croydon on the south. En- 
titled “‘The Inner Urban Ring,” it is at present so densely 
populated as to require a measure of decentralisation on the 
standards recommended. Outside this is ‘‘ The Suburban Ring,” 
averaging about five miles wide where there should be but 
little increase in the density of occupation and where pro- 
vision should be made for additional wedges of open space. 
Surrounding this we find “The Green Belt Ring,” averaging 
some eight miles in width which gives a fair opportunity for 
limiting London’s growth by accretions, reserving provision 
for increase in population to selected positions in the remainder 
of the area, entitled “ The Outer Country Ring,” where existing 
towns may be enlarged and eight new satellite towns are pro- 

sed. There are also two additional ones outside the area. 

In order to clarify the general objectives, five assumptions 
are made as a basis, but possibly subject to some qualification 
in special cases. The first is the recommendation in the Barlow 
report that no new industry should be admitted to London ; 
the second that industry and persons should be decentralised 
as far as possible; the third that the total population and 
industry in the central areas should be reduced; the fourth 
that the activity of the Port of London should be maintained ; 
and the fifth that new powers for control of land and planning 
would be provided. 

In conformity with these the decisions are: that most of 
the inner boroughs require decanting and reconstruction ; 
that the built-up suburbs, which contain areas of a static 
character, need greater community grouping ; that the existing 
* towns outside these are able to receive additions from inner 
London; and that sites can be organised for new com- 
munities. 

In view of this programme, the partial evacuation of office 
staffs from the city to outer areas might, it is considered, be 
further developed in the interests of amenity and greater 
economy ; and, in view of the success at Letchworth, Slough 
and Welwyn, industries might be transferred to other towns 
near London, with marked economy in time and cost for those 





* Greater London Plan, 1944 (Preliminary Edition) by Patrick Abercrombie. 
H.M, Stationery Office. (Not available to general public.) 


who could then live near their work. Some 50 per cent. of 
London’s population is at work, and this figure is exceeded 
in several of the towns in the region. Out of this, only 30 per 
cent. are in manufacturing industry, so that the decentralisation 
of this to the extent of 300,000 employed, would shift a million 
to the outer areas. 

It is noted that the Liverpool Corporation has acquired powers 
to erect industrial buildings or to advance money for their 
building by private. persons. If other local authorities 
were given such powers it would facilitate movement, but to 
prevent their use indiscriminately they would have to be at 
the discretion of the Planning Board. The selection of in- 
dustrial areas has not always been wisely made in the past, 
and examples are given of this. On the average, about one 
acre is needed for each 100 of the population, and it is especially 
important to avoid positions destructive of the amenities. 

Attention is drawn to the forms of industrial activity liable 
to destroy the natural beauty of the countryside, such as the 
excavation of sand and gravel and of chalk and clay working 
for cement works and brickfields. These may be necessary, 
but consideration should be given to the restoration of the 
damaged areas with a view to some ultimate use for other 
purposes. The improved mechanical facilities we now possess 
for handling spoil should render this less difficult than in the 
past, and even if the return to any utilitarian purpose is 
impracticable, they could be made into regional reservations, 
with the water-filled gravel pits turned into lakes for boating 
and bathing. 

The section on Communications deals with all types of road, 
railways, airfields and airports, navigable waterways and 
market requirements. The proposals as to these and their 
inter-relations cannot, however, be dealt with here at such 
length as would render them of service. 

A contribution of great interest and especial value comes 
from Mr. L. Dudley Stamp, D.Sc., on Land Classification and 
Agriculture, giving on a geological basis the characteristics of 
the soils and subsoils of the Thames basin, particularly directed 
towards the relative values of the various districts for the 
cultivator. It is of great importance that the more fertile 
land should be reserved to secure fresh food supplies near the 
populous areas, and with skilful planning there is no need to 
alienate these for other purposes. Not much is left in the 
Suburban Ring but there is still a fair amount in the other 
two rings outside it, and the development indicated for these 
naturally lends itself to the preservation of all the best agricultural 
land. 

Subject to the above reservations there still remain extensive 
areas of hilly or relatively poor land suitable for nature reserves 
and for various forms of recreation. Attention is also directed 
to the banks of the Thames and to those of its various tributaries 
which have been badly neglected in the past. On the north are 
the Roding, the Lea, the Chess and the Colne, to which we 
might add the Brent ; on the south the Darent (with its tributary 
the Cray), the Mole and the Wey, while the Ravensbourne, the 
Wandle and the Beverley Brook should be included. 

Among many other features in the scheme, the re-organisation 
of the public services may be mentioned. Apart from those for 
transport we find that there are no less than 90 supplying elec- 
tricity, 45 gas and 70 water. The plant for sewage disposal also 
demands overhauling on the lines by Middlesex. A 
closely studied description of all the localities included in the 
area, and even a few outside it, follows and towards the end 
is an informative chapter on Design and Amenities, followed 
by proposals in outline for the administrative and financial 
methods by which the scheme could be realised. 
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THE GREATER LONDON PLAN 
PROFESSOR ABERCROMBIE’S OUTLINE SCHEME 


In August, 1942, Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, who was then completing 
the Plan prepared jointly by Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw and himself for the County of 
London, was commissioned, on behalf 
of the Standing Conference on London 
Regional Planning, to prepare an Out- 
line Plan for those parts of Greater 
London which lie outside the City and 
the jurisdiction of the L.C.C. 

The Report now made available is 
the outcome of that commission, and 
represents the views of Professor 
Abercrombie as an independent con- 

_ sultant. Neither the Ministry of 

Town and Country Planning nor the 

other Government Departments con- 

cerned have yet completed their review 

of his recommendations or of the 
“. assumptions of policy on which they 
are based. The local authorities 
directly concerned with the Report 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
considering them. The Report was 
communicated last week to the Stand- 
ing Conference, under Mr. E. G. 
Culpin’s chairmanship. It was there- 
after circulated to local authorities in 
Greater London. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning is anxious that not only the 
local planning authorities affected but 
also the public should have the fullest 
opportunity, before decisions are taken 
upon it, of examining and discussing 
Professor Abercrombie’s Plan, and we 
understand that he would have wished 
at this stage to make it available in a 
complete form to the public. But 
labour shortage, due to war demands 
upon the printing industry, and especi- 
ally in recent months upon those sec- 
tions of it concerned with the making 
of colour blocks for map reproduction, 
have prevented this. The preparation 
of a full edition of the Plan, including 
coloured maps and diagrams and 
photographs, is being pressed on with 
all practicable speed, but the complete 
edition cannot be published and put 
on sale for several months. In the 
meantime, arrangements will be made 
to enable the interested local authori- 
ties to refer to the original maps and 
plans, while the full illustrated edition 
is awaited. Copies of the working 
edition are not being placed on sale 
to the public. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATION 


Following is a summary of the recom- 
‘mendations :— 

Area of the Plan.—The Plan deals with 
an area of 2,599 square miles, which ex- 
tends outwards from the L.C.C. boundary 
for roughly 30 miles from the centre of 
London, and which in 1938 had a popula- 
tion of 64 millions. The area besiteilies the 
whole of the counties of Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, and Surrey, and parts of Kent, 
Essex, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Berkshire. The total area of Greater 
London envisaged in the Plan, including 
the County of London and the City, 
amounts to about 2,717 square miles, with 
a population of about 10} millions. 

Structure of the Plan.—Broadly, the 


Plan is based on a division of the area 
into fons concentric rings (see Fig. 1), of 
which :— 





(1) The Znner Urban Ring represents 
the fully urbanised built-up areas adjoin- 
ing the L.C.C. area. 

2) The Suburban Ring represents the 
area beyond the Inner Urban Ring and 
approximately within 12 miles of Charin 
Cross, in which the excessive densities o 
the Inner Urban Ring have not yet been 
reached, but in which land has now been 
built up to the limit prescribed by toler- 
able conditions. 

(3) The Green Belt Ring comprises 
much a country and includes numerous 
established centres of papuletions it ex- 
tends for about five miles beyond the 
Suburban Ring. 

(4) The Outer Country Ring includes 
the remainder of the Region and contains 
distinct urban communities situated in 
land otherwise open in character and 
mainly agricultural. 

Problems.—The aim of the Plan is to 
discourage the further growth of industry 
and population within the London Region, 
and to provide for their better distribu- 
tion and grouping. Other problems are 
arterial road improvements, the conserva- 
tion of good agricultural land, and the 
preservation and extension of the green 
belt round London. 

Population.—In the period 1919-1939, 
while the population of the L.C.C. and 
City areas decreased by 501,962, there 
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was ap increase of 2,007,048 in the area 
of the Greater London Plan. The net 
increase for the Region was thus 1,505,086, 
a third of the total increase for England 
and Wales during the inter-war period. 
Since the natural increase was normal, 
this phenomenal growth is accounted for 
by migration into the Region from out- 
side. Two main occupational groups are 
represented in this movement : (1) Skilled 
and unskilled industrial workers from 
South Wales, the North and North-West ; 
and (2) ‘‘ white-collar ’’ workers, .clerks, 
assistants, and scientific workers. The 
second group is increasing more rapidly 
than the first. 

Decentralisation of Popetenion ie 
Report recommends that the aim should 
be to decentralise a total of 1,033,000 per- 
sons : 618,000 under the County of London 
Plan, and 415,000 under the present pro- 
posals. It notes that in case the density 
allowed for in the County of London Plan 
should be modified from 136 persons per 
acre to 100, the number to be decentralised 
would be 1,232,750; and. it makes at cer- 
tain points alternative provision for such 
a modification. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 

The redistribution proposed within the 
Region entails three major movements. 
First, provision is made for the develop- 
ment of a few smaller sites which, though 
they are recognised as being unacceptable 
from a planning point of view by reason 
of their relative nearness to London, can- 
not be avoided if immediate accommoda- 
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tion is to be found for overspill in the 
interests of a short-term housing policy. 
The number for which provision is made 
on these nearer sites (described in the 
Report as ‘‘ quasi-satellites ’’) is 125,000— 
i.e., 120,000 from the County of London 
and 5,000 from Croydon. Secondly, addi- 
tions are proposed to existing towns, to- 
gether with the establishment of eight new 
towns (or ten, if the density of 100 per- 
sons per acre were to be adopted for the 
County of London). Provision is made 
for decentralising 261,140 persons to exist- 
ing towns within the Region. Most of the 
new satellite towns would have a maxi- 
mum population of 60,000. These eight 
towns would accommodate the largest 
group of the decentralised population— 
namely, 383,250. Of the ten possible sites 
suggested, three are in Hertfordshire, 
three in Essex, one in Kent, two in Surrey 
and one in Berkshire. A third aim is to 
decentralise other population to towns 
within a 50-mile radius of London but out- 
side the Region. Two totals for this de- 
centralisation are proposed—namely, 
163,750 and 268,500, according to whether 
a density standard of 136 or 100 persons 
is adopted for the County of London area. 
It is also suggested that 100,000 should be 
decentralised beyond the London _in- 
fluence. 

Effects of Decentralisation on the Four 
Rings.—/nner Urban Ring: The maxi- 
mum net residential densities proposed are 
100 and 75 persons per acre for different 
parts of this zone. It is from this Ring 
that the greatest decentralisation from 
areas covered by the Report is proposed. 

Suburban Ring.—A general net residen- 
tial density of 50 persons per acre is pro- 
posed as a maximum. The only increase 
to be allowed is the building up of vacant 
frontages. 

Green Belt Ring.—This is to provide 
primarily for the recreation of Londoners 
and to prevent further suburban growth; 
therefore, only small increases to existing 
towns are to be allowed. 

Outer Country Ring.—This will be the 
principal reception area for the decentral- 
ised population. Here, the Report pro- 
poses, its new satellite towns should be 
located. But it contemplates that the 
agricultural (and not the recreational) 
background will predominate. 


INDUSTRY. 


Pre-war Industrial Trends in the 
London Area.—In the inner area (t.e., 
County of London) industry falls broadly 
into three groups: (1) The heavy indus- 
tries, mostly located in big units along 
the Thames water-front and adjoining the 
canals and railway junctions. These are 
concerned with food manufacture and pro- 
cessing, heavy chemicals, heavy engineer- 
ing, and public utility plants. (2) A wide 
variety of small-scale light industry and 
workshops intermixed with occasional 
large factories and with congested work- 
ing-class housing, located in the East End 


boroughs. These are concerned mainly 
with clothing, light engineering, metal 
work, furniture manufacture, light 


chemicals, printing and stationery. This 
group of industries has spread westwards 
into Islington and St. Pancras, and there 
has also been a spread of the clothing in- 
dustry into Westminster and St. Maryle- 
bone. (3) An area of more modern indus- 
try associated with the motor and elec- 
trical trades and the preparation of food- 
stuffs, and located in medium to large fac- 
tories in the boroughs west of London. 
Board of Trade returns for 1932-1938 
show that nearly half the total number of 
factories (employing 25 persons and more 
opened in the country during that peri 
were located in the Greater London 
Region. Figures of factory changes with- 
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in the oe itself for the same period 
indicate that a majority of the new fac- 
tories opened were located outside the 
County of London, and that far more fac- 
tories were closed within the County than 
in the surrounding Region. 

Approximately 30 per cent. of Greater 
London’s factory growth between the 
for by the decentralisa- 
tion of industry from congested sites in 
Inner London. The principal labour pool 
has remained on the east and south-east 
sides of London, giving rise to ‘‘ an ex- 
cessive daily journey to work.” 

The Report recommends that a detailed 
survey should be made of all evacuated 
industries and of war-time concerns which 
have started up in the Greater London 
Region, with a view to determining their 
most suitable location. In a number of 
cases, the Report suggests, it is essential 
to remove war-time factory buildings. 

War Damage and Evacuation.—Indus- 
trial damage has been fairly severe in 
some of the congested London boroughs, 
especially among factories in the 100-300 
employee group. Every firm that refrains 
from returning to London, every occupier 
who moves out of London in preference to 
patching up old dilapidated premises, will 
ease the burden of London’s reconstruc- 
tion. The decentralisation of business 
firms is also very desirable, and as far as 
practicable firms which have moved out to 
the suburbs or the provinces should be 
encouraged to remain there. 

Industry and Population Movement.— 
Except for Welwyn and Letchworth and 
the building of one or two small working 
class areas near railway junctions, no con- 
scious effort has yet been made to relate 
housing and industry in the Greater Lon- 
don area. Industry has mostly selected 
the nearest suitable flat land on the fringe 
of built-up London independently of 
housing movements. The industrial popu- 
lation, in the main, continues to be drawn 
from the older residential areas, since it 
is only here that accommodation to rent 
is normally available. As industry in- 
creases so does the population pressure in 
these built-up areas. Thus, the indus- 
trial development of Park Royal has 
created an almost insuperable housing 
problem at Willesden. London has thus 
expanded outwards by concentric rings of 
industry, and mostly unrelated housing in 
an ever-widening sprawl. 

Given proper co-ordination between the 
provision of factories and houses, indus- 
trialists are known to be ready to move 
out. Employees also would not mind 
moving if houses were provided to rent. 
Good cheap shopping and social entertain- 
ment facilities must also be provided in 
the reception towns from the start. The 
proposals for decentralisation envisage the 
removal of industry to both new towns 
and existing towns. New towns are best 
built up in the first instance by firms who 
will take with them skilled male labour 
and their families. | When large firms 
move out it is desirable that they should 
go to towns with a strong local life of 
their own into which the employees can 
be fully absorbed. 

The decentralisation of 1,033,000 people 
would involve, the Report estimates, the 
decentralisation of 1,720 factories employ- 
ing directly 258,000 people. Dispersal of 
industry is proposed to a limited number 
of towns, mainly on account of industrial 
linkages with the North, on the north side 
of the Thames. Suggestions are made as 
to the rate and limits of growth of towns 
in which provision is made for industrial 
development. 

The Trading Estate.—The provision of 
modern trading estate facilities is a 
potent means of attracting industry to 
pre-determined locations. Certain limita- 
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tions, to which such estates are liable, are 
noted, and the importance of including in 
them staple concerns employing skilled 
male labour is stressed. 


Industrial Proposals within the Region. 
—The Report differentiates borwentt ta) 
areas where the entry of further industry 
should be prohibited, principally the inner 
urban, the suburban, and green belt rings, 
and (6) areas where it should be encour- 
aged, mainly in selected towns outside the 
green belt ring and certain centres in the 
built-up Metropolitan area and in the 
green belt ring. 

North of the Thames it is proposed that 
within the inner urban and suburban 
rings no further industrialisation should 
take place except in the Barking-Dagen- 
ham area. Some industry from Recon- 
struction Areas should be decentralised 
with a proportion of the population to the 
outer towns or new satellites, and noxious 
industry to more isolated sites; but a 
great deal of industry will have to remain 
where it provides local work. It should, 
however, be geese in units of appro- 
priate size. here industry can prove a 
case for entry into the London Region it 
should be settled on the east side of Lon- 
don or in one of the existing or proposed 
satellite towns. 

South of the Thames the proposed in- 
dustrial ban would apply to the inner 
urban and suburban rings except (a) in 
the Mitcham-Croydon nei Raushesd, (d) 
to a limited extent in the Erith neigh- 
bourhood, and (c) in the Cray Valley if 
the adjoining land on the west is used for 
@ quasi-satellite. As far as ible, in- 
dustry and population should be decanted 
from the same areas. Side by side with 
industrial decentralisation there should be 
commercial decentralisation. The Report, 
distinguishing (a) new satellite towns and 
existing towns planned for industrial ex- 
pansion, (5) other market, residential and 
dormitory towns, (c) rural villages, and 
(d) the open countryside, discusses the 
suitability of each class for the absorption 
of industry. 


Industry and Transport.—Industrial 
areas should be planned and developed in 
the closest collaboration with all trans- 
port authorities. An ultimate reduction 
in travel to and from work is an essential 
aim. 


Mineral Excavations.—Two types are 
causing growing concern: (1) sand and 
gravel excavations, and (2) chalk and 
clay workings for cement. Of (1) strik- 
ing examples are given, and the Report 
recommends that a detailed survey should 
be made, and that the conflicting claims of 
agriculture, industry and amenity should 
be weighed up and decisions made as to 
the areas which should be reserved for 
mineral excavations and the order of their 
working. 

As to (2), the principal cement works 
are located on the lower Thames-side 
where extensive chalk and clay supplies 
are available, but of recent years the 
Chilterns have been opened up. It ought 
to be possible to produce on lower Thames- 
side all the cement required on the Lon- 
don market for many years, and not to 
deface the Chilterns, an area of great 
beauty. There should be a careful sur- 
vey of the chalk resources of the Region, 
and full consideration should be given to 
the methods of its exploitation and costs 
of production. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Roads.—The main features of the road 
system envisaged by the Report and indi- 
cated in Fig. 2 are : — 
(1) Ten express arterial highways, link- 
ing up on the London side with the ten 
main radials of the County of London 











Plan and extending outside Greater Lon- 
dom ina system of National routes. 

(2) A sub-arterial road system, to carry 
all the normal main traffic of the region 
and including many existing roads of 
great importance. 


(3) Five ring roads, of which two are 
in the L.C.C, area, connecting the 
arterial roads and also serving as 


by-passes round congested centres. De- 
tails of the Express Arterial D Ring, to 
run at a radius of 12 miles from the centre 
of London, are given. _ 

Airways.—A ring of airports round Lon- 
don is envisaged, with one large trans- 
ocean airport at Heathrow, 12 miles from 
Victoria, Communications to London 
should be provided by road via express 
arterials 2 and 1, and by the express 
arterial D ring which passes the eastern 
side of the site, and by electric railway to 
Waterloo and Victoria by means of a short 
branch to the existing Southern Railway’s 
line east of Feltham. 

Navigable Waterways.—It is thought 
that navigable waterways may play an im- 
portant part after the war in the transport 
of certain types of goods between the 
Midlands and the Thames. The following 
recommendations are made :— 

(a) Canal frontages should be planned ; 

(0) Locks at Brentford and Tottenham 
should be reconstructed to increase the rate 
of transit of craft; 

(c) Investigations should be made into 
the possibility of giving increased access 
by water to the Park Royal and Slough 
Trading Estates; and 

(d) At salient points there should be set 
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up central collecting and distributing 
centres with adequate warehouse and load- 
ing facilities. 

Railways.—It is considered that the solu- 
tion of the railway problems is largely in- 
herent in the proposals for the decentrali- 
sation of Pe ce and industry, which 
will materially reduce the amount of daily 


travel between London and the suburbs, 


and that no drastic alterations or additions 
to the railways are necessary. The sug- 
gestions put forward mainly concern: (1) 
general electrification in the Greater Lon- 
don area; A stg of certain addi- 
tional short lengths of passenger track ; 
and (3) pots traffic, 
(1) HlectrificationThe main lines 
leading outwards from London should be 
electrified to certain points. These points, 
where change-over is made from electric to 
steam traction, are important, as there will 
be a tendency for traffic to be collected and 
distributed there. Points recommended 
are: Didcot, Princes Risborough, Ayles- 
bury, Watford, Luton, Hitchin, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Chelmsford, and Basingstoke. 
(2) Additional Passenger Connections 
Required.—The plan will increase the im- 
portance of a series of existing branch 
lines in the northern half of the region, 
which could easily be made to link up the 
Midlands and North-West with some of 
the proposed satellites, and also to link 
together various places in the region. To 
realise this, four new links would be re- 
quired for a northern loop from Watford 
to Chelmsford. Another connection re- 
quired is a loop at West Thurrock enabling 
trains to run from London to Upminster 
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via Purfleet to provide for the proposed 
development near Aveley. 

(3) Goods Traffic.—Three branches 
from the Outer Goods Ring mentioned in 
the County of London Plan are suggested, 
mainly comprising existing tracks, over 
which it may be found convenient to de- 
velop goods traffic, One of these extends 
from Gospel Oak via Tottenham to 
Tilbury; the second leaves the first at 
South Tottenham and proceeds to West 
Ham; the third extends from Willesden 
via Acton, Twickenham and Raynes Park 
to Norwood Junction. 

Consideration should be given to hauling 
goods by electric traction, and the number 
of goods stations should be decreased. It 
is recommended that the Regional railway 
proposals should also be referred to an in- 
vesti pay body in the same way as pro- 
posed in the County of London Plan. 

Markets.—Wholesale markets might be 
decentralised as indicated in the County 
of London Plan, or alternatively might be 
sain farther out at points near Watford, 

‘omford and Kingston. Regional goods 
distribution centres, coinciding in some 
cases with the change-over stations from 


.steam to electric traction and mainly on 


the fringe of the Regional boundary, are 
suggested near Reading, Aylesbury, Luton, 
Ware, Bishop’s Stortford, Chelmsford, 
Tilbury, Gravesend, Rochester, Maidstone, 
Redhill, Woking and Basingstoke. 


Land Classification and Agriculture.— 
Dr. L, Dudley Stamp describes the great 
variety of land and soils to be found in the 
Region, and a detailed survey of them is 
given. Within the area occur tracts of soil 
which are among the finest in the country 
and other soils so heavy and intractable 
that they have defied attempts at cultiva- 
tion since Roman days. Nearly all the 
larger open spaces in the Greater London 
area owe their existence to the poverty of 
their soils or to other physical factors 
which rendered them unattractive for de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, the march of 
progress has enabled nearly all types of 
land to be used for housing, and open 
spaces are only saved by conscious plan- 
ning. There are signs that local authori- 
ties are still far from realising the mistakes 
made after the last war. This applies par- 
ticularly to the taking of virgin land of 
high agricultural quality before poorer 
lands are used and before artly developed 
areas have been pce “Tt is most 
important,” says Dr. Stamp, “‘ that the 
farmer should be encouraged to perform 
his unpaid functions as the nation’s land- 
scape gardener and steward of the country- 
side by being accorded a security of tenure 
of lands near the urban fringe.” A 
national scheme of land classification is 


given. 
OPEN SPACES. 

A wide green belt is proposed immedi- 
ately th London, where building will 
be allowed in exceptional circumstances 
only, and which will be primarily for re- 
creational use. This green belt will lead 
into an open ae e kept primarily for 
agricultural use. sser girdles are pro- 
posed for the separate communities, both 
old and new. It is important for recrea- 
tional purposes that open spaces should: be 
linked up and additions made to the green 
belt. Little has been done, so far, to knit 
that belt into a continuous system. 

The green wedges leading from the open 
country into the Inner Urban and Sub- 
urban Rings should be preserved. It is 
also proposed to retain every existing open 
space and to add to them considerably. 

The deficiency in open space for the 
aa 7 proposed for the Inner Urban 

ing and those parts of the Suburban Ring 
from which decentralisation is proposed is 
calculated to be 10.526 acres if a standard 
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of 10 acres per 1,000 population is adopted 
and 4,243 on the basis of 7 acres per 1,000 
population, To estimate the total acreage 
of open space needed in the built-up area 
of London it is necessary to add to the 
above figures the 8,273 acres deficiency of 
open space shown in the County of London 
Plan. 

The following are some of the proposals 
for the components suggested for the 
Regional open-space system. 

fi) General Countryside.—This repre- 
sents the whole of the farm land which 
should be permanently reserved for such 
use in the Scien. The remote areas such 
as Buntingford, Hertfordshire, Chidding- 
stone, Kent, and the Rodings, . Essex, 
should be left in their agricultural 
seclusion. 

(2) Scenic Areas.—These should be pre- 
served. The principal areas are: (a) 
North Downs and Chiltern Escarpment ; 
(b) the part of Surrey and Kent which in 
some places forms a parallel line to the 
Downs as from Limpsfield to Ightham, and 
in others more hilly broken ground as 
round Leith Hill; (c) Moving Forest ; Burn- 
ham Beeches; Broxbourne woodlands in 
Hertfordshire; and (d) the heathlands and 
commons. 

(3) Old Parks.—These include the grou 
of Royal Parks—Windsor, Richmond, 
Hampton Court, Bushey, Kew, and a num. 
ber of private parks such as Hatfield, 
Osterley, Trent, Syon, Norbury, Cliveden. 

(4) The Thames.—The river should, as 
far as possible, be accessible. In the upper 
reaches this is provided by the towpath, 
and the Royal Parks, but more access and 
facilities for recreational use are needed in 
the lower reaches. Two large 
proposed south of Barking an 
Erith marshes. 

(5) The Lesser Rivers.—The remainin 
unspoilt courses of the lesser rivers and 
their valleys are proposed to be kept open 
where possible. A regional reservation is 
proposed in the Lea Valley from the Strat- 
ford-road up to Hertford. 

(6) Marshes and Low-lying Lands.— 
There are certain low-lying lands and 
marshes in the Region which may well be 
kept open, even though not in full public 
use. 

(7) Park-ways and  Footpaths.—A 
system of footpath communication has been 
prepared. It is proposed that bridletracks 
should be kept as such, unless they are 
really needed for public highways. 

(8) Local Green Belts.—These are re- 
commended for recreational use close to 
some of the larger towns in the outer 
country area. 

(9) Playing Fields—The standard 
adopted is that 3 acres out of the 10 acres 
open space recommended per 1,000 popula- 
tion should be attached to schools; of the 
remaining 7 acres, 1 acre should be in parks 
and 4 acres in public and 2 acres in private 
playing fields. In the higher density zones 
all the open space would probably be pub- 
licly owned; private playing fields would 
be farther out. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

In addition to submitting his Report on 
the physical aspects of the region and on 
his proposals for its replanning, Professor 
Abercrombie draws attention to the fact 
that there are 143 Local Planning Authori- 
ties, excluding the County Councils, in the 
Greater London areas as a whole. He also 
points out that the movement towards 
Joint Committees has progressed some- 
what slowly in this area, and that a mere 
reduction in the number of planning units 
and an increase of their size would not, of 
itself, necessarily produce the desired re- 
sults. His suggestions for a Planning 
Board and for further administrative 
measures are contained in Chapter XIV. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


An American Looks at British Housing. 
Mr. Jacop L. Cranes, of the United 
States Government, will address an in- 
formal meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Tuesday, January 2 
next, at 5.30 p.m., at 66, Portland-place. 


The title of his lecture will be ‘‘ An 
American Looks at British Housing.” 
As Assistant Administrator of the 


National Housing Agency and Director of 
Urban Planning, Mr. Crane’s position is 
equal to Ministerial rank in this country. 
Mr. Crane is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, member and 
Past President of the American Institute 
of Planners, member of the American 
Society for Public Administration, and 
member of the National Association of 
Housing Officials. He is in this country at 
the invitation of the Minister of Health 
and the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. 


Coventry Cathedral Scheme. 

Tue Coventry Diocesan Conference at 
Leamington has approved the scheme for 
the new cathedral, including the Christian 
Service Centre and the Chapel of Unity. 
The architect is Sir Giles Scott, OM, 
R.A., F.R.1B.A. 


Children’s Lectures on Astronomy. 

A series of six lectures adapted to a 
juvenile audience on ‘Astronomy in Our 
Daily Life,’ illustrated by experiments, 
will be given by the Astronomer-Royal 
(Sir Harold Spencer Jones), at the Royal 
Institution, on December 28, 30, and 
January 2, 4, 6 and 9 next. Tickets for 
the series (juvenile 10s. 6d., adult, one 
guinea) are obtainable. from 21, Albemarle- 
street, W.1. 





COMING EVENTS 


Friday, December 15, 
InstituTION oF Crvi, Enoineers. | War Office 
Exhibition of “ Mulber (Prefabricated 
Harbour). Great George-street, S.W-1. 11.30 


.30 a.m. 
Monday, December 18. : 
L.M.B.A. Exhibition of Small Electrical Build- 
ing Tools and Address by Mr. F. C. Orchard. 
Connaught Rooms, W.C. 2.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 15. 

CouNCIL FOR PRESERVATION OF RwRAL ENGLAND. 
Mr. RB. S. Hudson, C.H., M.P. (Minister of 
Agriculture), addresses Annual Meeting. 66, 
Portland- Wl. 11.15 am. j 

ARCHITECTURAL AssogiaTION. Film Evening. 
“New. Builders” and “The Valley of 
Tennessee.” 34, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 


Welfare Equipment Association. 

Ar a well-attended meeting, held at the 
Waldorf Hotel, on December 6, it was 
decided to form a new organisation, to be 
known as the Welfare Equipment ——-- 
ment Association. Manufacturing fields 
represented at the meeting were canteen 
equipment, sanitary equipment, safety 
devices, first aid and medical equipment 
and sports ‘equipment. 

The following Formation Committee was 


elected: Mr. Tudor Davies, barrister-at- 
law, Chairman; Mr. Thomas Braddock, 
F.R.L.B.A.; Lord Forrester, managing 


director of Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. ; Dr. 
R. A. Galway, industrial medical officer ; 
Mr. Percy Good, C.B.E., director of the 
British Standards Institution; Mr. A. E. 
Hinds, Air Ducts, Ltd.; Mr. F. C. King, 
Allen and Hanburys, Ltd.; Mr. Bernard 
Myers, Bernard Myers and Co., Ltd. 

he address of the Organising Commit- 
tee is 61, St. Fual'e-chaschyart. London, 
E.C.4. 
Dulwich Art Gallery Rebuilding. 

Tue Governors of Dulwich College hope 
shortly to start the rebuilding of the col- 
lege picture gallery, damaged by an 
enemy bomb. Mr. F. Austin Vernon, 
F.R.1.B.A., 22a, Cavendish-square, W.1, 
has been appointed architect. ; 


Rebuilding the City Temple. 

Mr. Freperic W. LAWRENCE. 
F.R.I.B.A., 93, Southbourne-road, Bourne- 
mouth, has been commissioned to redesign 
the City Temple, which was destroyed in 
the air raids, 


Sir Samuel Joseph’s Estate. 

Coronet. Sre Samuet GeorGe JOSEPH. 
Bt., of Stanhope Gate, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1942-45, and director of Bovis, 
Ltd., builders, left £148,413, with net per- 
sonalty £70,119. 


Kent Town Planning Appointment. 

Mr. H. <A. Mearann, F.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., of Bath, has been appointed 
Town Planning Officer to the North Kent 
Joint Planning Committee at a salary of 
£1,000 a year. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. CROSHER AND JAMES, Chartered 
Quantity Surveyors, have removed to 329, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, to which address 
all correspondence should be sent. Tele- 
phone number : Holborn 1905. 

Messrs. TREHEARNE AND NORMAN, 
PRESTON AND PARTNERS announce that 
the existing partnership expires by 
effluxion of time on December 31. Mr. 
F. RB. Jelley will thereafter continue to 
ractise from 15, Upland-road, Sutton, 
arrey, in his own name. The remainin 
partners will carry on business from a3 
Kingsway, under the same style as here- 
tofore, and will discharge all liabilities of, 
and receive all moneys due to, the firm. 


From The Builder of 1844. 


Saturday, December 14, 1844. 


Winpow-Doutrzs.—It was determined 
that a special general meeting [of the 
Society of Master Carpenters] be convened 
for the 23rd inst., for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consideration a petition to Parlia- 
ment to abolish the window-duties, or to 
so modify them as to lead to a better 
system of ventilation. : 

*For the year, 1841/1842, window-duties pro- 
duced £1,613,774 in revenue. In a ‘review. on 
the subject, The Builder wrote: “A few 
laborious investigators, to whom posterity will 
decree statues, have shown how the annual 
mortality of the poanieten ag be diminished 
and the physical enjoyment of life inereased 

the most simple and economica] arrange- 
ments, and they address a Government beset 
with the ignorant, the doubting and the 
mercenary.” 
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WINNING DESIGN. BY W. F. HOWARD, F.R.I.B.A. 


COMPETITION FOR WOMEN’S HOSPITAL, GOLDERS GREEN 
FOR THE MANOR HOUSE HOSPITAL 


Sm Gus Gitpert Scort, O.M., R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., has made the following award 
in the open competition for a women’s 
hospital proposed on the site of Ivy 
House, Golders Green, by the Industrial 
Orthopedic Society as part of the Manor 
House Hospital :— 

1st Premium (£500): W. F. Howard, 
F.R.I.B.A., 14, Ridge Crest, Ridgeway, 
Enfield, Middlesex (No. 70). 

2nd Premium (£300) : Nicol, Nicol and 
Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., in association with 
Donald G. Walton, A.R.I.B.A., White 
House, 111, New-street, Birmingham 2 
(No. 14). 

3rd Premium (£150): Herbert H. 
Clark, F.R.I.B.A., of Victoria House, 
Queen Victoria-street, Reading, Berks 
(No. 46). 

The designs are on public display in the 
board-room of ‘‘ Swinton House,” 324, 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.1, until to-morrow, 
December 16. 

Following is the assessor’s report :— 

The designs sent in for this competition 
numbered 72, which may be considered a 
very good response to your invitation to 
architects. The problem to be solved was 
not an easy one, and its complexity was 
increased by the contours and general 
characteristics of the site; it was not to 
be expected that a perfect solution of all 
the many minor requirements would be 
found embodied in any one set of. plans. 

No. 70 [W. F. Howard, F.R.I.B.A.], 
that I place first, has reduced the com- 


plex requirements to a simple and com- 
pact layout, having the simple directness 
that is the hallmark of a good plan. It 
sits comfortably on the site; and the 
compactness of its planning leaves a good 
area of the site for use as a garden. The 
massing and grouping provide interesting 
views from all points, a feature that is 
more strongly marked in this design than 
in that of any other competitor. A great 
deal will depend upon the choice and use 
of materials for the exterior, especially 
the choice of colour for the brickwork; 
a general lightness of colour is desirable, 
as giving a more cheerful general effect 
and providing an effective foil to the 
green of the trees. This would be prefer- 
able to using a decisive red brick for the 
walls. 

The out-patients’ section of the hospital 
has been planned with exceptionally 
spacious and well-lit accommodation, and 
should prove to be one of the finest out- 
patients’ departments in any hospital. 
The plan does not completely satisfy one 
or two of the minor requirements or sug- 
gestions, but these are matters that can- 
not outweigh the general qualities of the 
plan and could no doubt be rectified in 
the more detailed working out that more 
time will allow. 

The in-patients’ department also has 
certain defects in detail that more time 
and thought will no doubt remedy, but 
here again the general arrangement is 
compact and provides a, sound basis for 
minor improvements. . Altogether, . this 


scheme should provide a hospital that is 
worthy of the high ideals of the com- 
mittee. 

Scheme No. 14 [Nicol, Nicol and 
Thomas, with Donald G. Walton] that I 
place second has a good plan, with fair 
elevations. It is not so compact as No. 
70, but it leaves a fair amount of site 
for the garden, and, on the whole, meets 
the requirements satisfactorily. The light- 
ing of the out-patients’ hall and consult- 
ing rooms is not particularly good, but 
this has proved a difficult problem for 
most of the competitors. It is particu- 
larly desirable that the out-patients’ 
waiting hall should be a well-lighted and 
cheerful room. 

The award of the third premium was 
not easy. So many of the competitors 
run each other very close, but I consider 
that on the whole No. 46 [Herbert H. 
Clark] deserves this place. The plan 
generally is-satisfactory, though, like all 
the others, it fails in some minor matters 
and occupies rather a large proportion of 
the site. The elevations are simple and 
would look well if executed in material 
satisfactory as regards colour and texture. 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
my appreciation of the vast amount of 
thought and time that have been expended 
by the competitors in the preparation of 
these 72 schemes—an appreciation that, I 
am sure, will be shared by the committee. 
The result should provide a hospital that 
will compare favourably with any in the 
country. 
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COMPETITION FOR WOMEN’S HOSPITAL, GOLDERS GREEN: DESIGN PLACED SECOND. 
BY NICOL, NICOL & THOMAS, A.R.1.B.A., in association with DONALD G. WALTON, A.R.!.B.A. 
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COMPETITION FOR WOMEN’S HOSP:TAL, GOLDERS GREEN: DESIGN PLACED THIRD. 
BY HERBERT H. CLARK, F.R.I.B.A. 
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MODEL ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHENS 


A vSsEFUL contribution to the design 
and equipment of low-cost dwellings has 
been made by the issue of a booklet, 
“ Electric Kitchen Plans for Low-cost 
Post-war Homes.’’ The sponsors are the 
British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion. The booklet is intended primarily to 
assist housing authorities and all others 
responsible for house design. It is the out- 
come of scientific study of the needs of 
the housewife and the functions and work 
methods of the kitchen. Besides working- 
class housewives, Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Howard Robertson, 
¥.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Louis de Soissons, 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., were included in the 
panel from whom the Association sought 
advice. The detailed plans included in the 
booklet. assist the planner in two ways: 
they show plans for kitchens; and the 
also show the types of equipment wit 
which the all-electric kitchen is fitted. 
Four types of kitchen are designed and 
discussed, two for houses and two for 
flats. Equipment includes cooker, re- 
frigerator, _water-heater, space-heater, 
shadowless lighting, wash-boiler or wash- 
ing machine, clothes drier, clock, and plug 
points for the kettle, iron, mixing machine 
and other accessories. The British Electri- 
cal Development Association has received 
Government licence to proceed with the 
installation in London of full-scale working 
models of these four kitchens. 

Following are brief notes on the four 
plan-types :— 

Type 1, Dining-Kitchen (with Laundry- 
Utility Room for Semi-Detached house).— 
The working part of this kitchen is of the 
“U’? shape uninterrupted by doors. Facili- 
ties for food preparation, cooking and 
washing up are arranged in convenient 
sequence, while the counter top between 
the sink and the meals table is handy for 
food service and the return of dishes. The 


sink is almost out of sight from the meals 
The free-standing table under the 


table. 


counter top next to the refrigerator may 
be used in the centre of the kitchen, as 
shown dotted on the plan. The electric 
cooker is of horizontal type with raised 
oven, and the refrigerator is of 4 cu. ft. 
capacity, also built-in at a convenient 
height. With a refrigerator of this size 
there is no need for a separate larder if 
adequate storage accommodation for non- 
perishable food is provided as in the cup- 
boards on the window wall and adjoining 
the refrigerator. The water heater in- 
stalled is described in the Type 2 plan. 
The working area is lighted by two 
fittings placed on a diagonal line so as to 
avoid shadows, a separate light being 
provided over the meals table. Heating is 
by a reflector type fire fixed over the door 
from the living room so as to provide radi- 
ant warmth in the meals space, while a 
tubular heater serves as a supplementary 
source of warmth in the working area and 
also furnishes heat for drying teacloths. 
Three utility plugs are spaced conveniently 
round the working area, one forming part 
of the cooker control unit. The utility 
room contains cupboards for cleaning 
materials and brooms as well as the wash- 
ing machine and an electric drying cup- 
board large enough to deal with the whole 
of the family wash. When not in use, the 
top of the washing machine forms an addi- 
tional table. Size 14 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. 4 in. 
(134 sq. ft.) plus 6 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 4 in. 
(60 sq. ft.). 
ype 2, Working-Kitchen (including 
Laundry Facilities for Semi-Detached 
House).—This design shows an alternative 
type of kitchen for the small semi-detached 
house, in which meals are taken in a 
separate dining-room or a dining recess off 
the living-room. In such a kitchen, cook- 
ing and home-laundry facilities can be 
arranged if sufficient space is provided for 
the necessary appliances. The cooker is a 
horizontal type as in the Type 1 kitchen, 
but the other major appliances have been 
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varied, although this is not. essential. Thus 
the refrigerator is of smaller capacity and 
a washboiler is shown instead of a washing 
machine Hot water for the whole house 
is furnished by a 20-gall. electric water 
heater of the new double-heat type fixed 
close to the sink so that the water runs 
hot quickly. Size 12 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. 4 in. 
(115 sq. ft.). 

Type 3, Dining-Kitchen (for Flat).—The 
equipment now enables reasonable space 
for meals to be provided in a flat kitchen, 
even though the floor area is necessarily 
smaller than a house. No attempt has 
been made to include facilities for washing 
clothes in the kitchen, the assumption 
being that a communal laundry will be 
provided for the use of tenants. The 
cooker, refrigerator and water heater are 
similar to those shown in Type 1 kitchen, 
except that the water heater is of 15-gall. 
capacity, which is sufficient for a flat of 
this kind. For warming the kitchen an 
electric convector is shown as an alterna- 
tive to the radiant heaters indicated in 
the other plans. This design of kitchen 
would also be suitable for flats with rear 
balconies. Size 11 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. 
(88 sq. ft.). 

Type 4, Working Kitchen (for Flat).— 
This design, intended for flats of a higher 
rental than the Type 3 kitchen, has a well- 
arranged service hatch, china cupboards 
and cutlery drawers communicating with 
the adjoining living-room, enabling an 
easily worked kitchen to be provided in a 
minimum floor area. The cooker, re- 
frigerator and water heater are similar to 
those employed in the Type 1 kitchen. An 
extract fan is included as being of par- 
ticular value in a small flat where the 
cooker is not under the window. It is 
assumed that tenants would use the public 
laundry service. Size 8 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 
9 in. (68 sq. ft.). 


OBITUARY 


Mr. James Hamilton. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
James Hamilton, a director of: Messrs. 
Wm. Hamilton and Co. (Civil Engineers), 


Ltd., the Old Mill, Frimley Green, 
Surrey. Mr. T. Wm. Walton, the Com- 
pany’s secretary, has been elected a 
director. 

A. L. Pugh. 


‘We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Arthur Leslie Pugh, who entered the 
employ of Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, 
Ltd., builders, of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
as an apprentice in 1895. He had thus 
served with the same employer for nearly 
50 years. Rising to the position of outside 
manager, he had supervised important con- 
structional work in-many parts of the 
country. He was 63 years of age. 
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HOUSING AND 


THE BUILDER 


THE ARCHITECT 


MISS LEDEBOER’S ADDRESS TO THE A.A. 


At a meeting of the Architectural 
Association on November 28, a paper on 
‘* Housing and the Architect’’ was _pre- 
sented by Miss Judith Ledeboer, 
A.R.LB.A. Mr, A. F. B. Anderson, 
F.R.LB.A., §.A.D.G., President, intro- 
ducing Miss Ledeboer, said that she was 
the first woman student of the A.A. and 
the first woman architect to give a paper 
at a meeting of the A.A. She had had 
unrivalled opportunities of studying the 
housing question as Secretary to the 
Dudley and Burt Committees. 

In her talk THE LECTURER said that she 
had deliberately chosen to talk of the re- 
lationship between housing and the archi- 
tect in order to stimulate discussion on 
the extent of the architect’s contribution 
to the post-war programme. The prospects 
seemed fair. A certain job for at least 
ten years; an appreciative public; pro- 
fessional organisation protected; good 
rates of pay; Ministerial blessings; in- 
formation tabulated and readily avail- 
able; and a generous attitude to the sub- 
ject jitself. Would the profession meet 
the bill? Before going into that matter 
a word of caution was needed. ‘‘ Housing 
embraces a large part of life: it must 
be treated generally, never in a. special 
way. In the planning of communities, and 
even in a single house, you are not dealing 
with one single specific problem. You 
are not,’ declared the speaker, ‘‘ dealing 
with a project like a factory, for the de- 
sign of a special set of working conditions, 
nor, as in a station, with special arrange- 
ments for access by passengers to the 
trains. In such cases. your design is in- 
fluenced more by the function than by 
the human element, but in a house, as 
in a community, everything happens from 
being born to dying, from cooking to 
eating, from work to play. Its purpose 
is general, its scale needs to be human; 
it can stand no extremes; it requires con- 
tact with the past, drama, romance, light, 
and contact with natural things: a ric 
assembly of things to bring to your prob- 
lem. But you will find it never fits like 
a glove; sometimes it is wasteful because 
of changed conditions, sometimes it is 
overburdened. It requires to be very 
flexible and as adjustable as human 
nature itself. A house or a community 
should be designed so that the people can 
readily adjust themselves to it. 

‘‘ Now this rich and complex assembly 
of material is not readily assimilated by 
an architect on his own. He derives in- 
spiration as much from contemporary 
work and thought as from the past. His 
standard must be related to the contem- 
porary mood. He best works within a 
school of thought. He requires to be able 
to express his work in a manner which is 
understandable by his fellows. He needs 
sufficient common formule on which to 
build up architectural. tradition, one that 
will facilitate the free architectural ac- 
tivity to handle the programme ahead. 
Moreover, his language must not confuse 
public opinion, so newly confident in his 
purpose. I would suggest that there is 
much evidence that the seeds of a com- 
mon agreement have already been sown, 
and that it is likely to flourish and that 
you are the people to help yourselves to 
it, to add to it. 

‘*My contention is that this tradition 
will develop only on close inspection on 
the fulfilment of public demand and human 
requirements; the very thing that archi- 
tects in the twenties did not achieve. That 
public pulse is very sensitive, very go- 
ahead, and in meeting its requirements 


you will find in small and in large things 
guidance towards your design formula. I[ 
would maintain that no preconceived 
notion of architectural style has ever given 
you this.” 

After touching on the planning of houses 
in terms of contemporary human needs, 
Miss Ledeboer added : 

‘**So far I have spoken of things that 
are beginning to be more generaliy 
known, but, as yet, there is not sufficient 
formulation of common agreement about 
the field immediately outside the house. 
Take the terrace house. The popularity of 
the semi-detached house means that it has 
met public requirements. The architec- 
tural profession gropes towards better 
grouping. The only solution we have 
found to it has been the through passage 
providing secondary access. | think a 
solution will only come with further 
development of heating arrangements and 
better methods of refuse collection. Once 
you have developed these your public will 
welcome the terrace building, and the same 
difficulties apply with flats. 

‘Your travelling problems properly 
solved help you with the design of streets. 
If main traffic is diverted to main traffic 
routes and kept out of residential areas, 
int can bring the street back into the 

uman scale rather than the vehicular 
scale. You can design the street not as 
a passage-way but as a small neighbour- 
ho>1 with character of its own. 

““By a blending of your houses with 
public services, open spaces, trees, schools, 
shops, you possess the elements contribut- 
ing to make a composition, not sterile and 
hideous, as is a row of semi-detached 
houses, but expressive of what Godfrey 
calls ‘ the equilibrium of life’ written in 
terms understandable to us all. 

“” You can do all this efficiently and 
still not have done the job. You will have 
to fulfil public requirements, satisfy every 
single item of the programme. As an 


h architect you have to do this and more. To 


the solution of the requirements set you 
bring to bear this close investigation of 
the problem, but as your problem evolves 
you recall at the back of your mind that 
sense of good proportion which is the 
basis of good architectural practice. It is 
the basis of your creed. It is not easy to 
express—probably can only be expressed 
negatively. Rather like the architect who 
burst out one day and said : ‘I can’t stand 
the sight of another standard hut. If 
there is one thing the war has taught me 
it has taught me the meaning of the word 
architecture.’ 

‘‘In conclusion, I want to quote a 
sentence which has not received much 
attention in the Dudley Report but one 
which strikes me, possibly because I was 
not responsible for it and because I would 
change the word ‘modern’ for the word 
‘good,’ but it runs like this: ‘ We now 
have a school of modern domestic archi- 
tects which can hold its own with any of 
that of any other country. This is an out- 
standing national asset and we must ensure 
the fullest advantage is taken of it.’”’ 


Discussion. 

Mr. T. Cecm Howirr, OD.S.O., 
F.R.LB.A., said that of the many points 
which invited comment he would deal only 
with two. First of all, the man who did 
the planning of the houses must also do 
the block plan. Second, architects should 
concentrate more on giving the houses a 
proper setting. When people spoke of a 
home as attractive they usually had in mind 
the genera] atmosphere surrounding the 
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home; far more people could appreciate 
that than were architecturally minded. 

Mr. Freperick Grsserp, F.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.1, drew attention to ‘“ thai 
curious science’ called three-dimensiona| 
co-ordination, in which one took, for ex- 
ample, a 3ft. 54in. standard window, 4 
1ft. 9in. Ministry of Works cupboard. 
and a 4-ft. plasterboard, and resolved 
them into a module. A module was essen- 
tial in prefabrication, but one would not 
get anywhere at all by taking the plan 
of a normal brick house and drawing a 
series of squares on it and numbering 
them and calling them modules. Archi- 
tects must not be coerced into following 
the latest fashions against their trained 
judgment. They were going to do hous. 
ing, and he hoped that they would keep a 
wide and balanced view. 

Mr. C. H. James, F.R.1.B.A., A.R.A., 
said that he had been one of the first on the 
scene in housing, because he had worked 
with Sir Raymond Unwin and Barry 
Parker in the Ebenezer Howard Cottage 
Society before the last war, and had helped 
with some of the illustrations in the*Tudor 
Walters Report. He did not believe that 
the average architect appreciated the real 
importance of housing or had ever tried 
to get down to the way in which people 
lived in their homes, and what they liked 
and did not like. If they did that they 
would realise that there was more in hous- 
ing than the plan of the kitchen and the 
question of whether it should have a dining 
recess. What the architect had to do was 
architecture. It made him sad to read in 
an excellent housing manual that ‘‘ The 
great majority of the new houses built 
by local authorities will be of two storeys. 
Hitherto, the semi-detached type has been 
the type most usually adopted. This type 
has been and will probably continue to be 
greatly preferred by tenants.’’ The big 
men in housing, such as Keay, of Liver- 
pool, did not build pairs of houses but 
eights and tens. He himself had gone up 
to sixteens in big quadrangles, and he had 
never found that they were unpopular; the 
end houses usually went a little quicker 
than the others, but not much. Architects 
should fight against the hideous and steriie 
semi-detached house. ; 

A great deal of the most important part 
of their work after the war would be the 
rebuilding of houses in reconstruction areas, 
and if they were not to spread this hideous 
scab all over the country they would have 
to get down to something fairly dense in 
the way of housing—15 to 20 to the acre 
at least. He would like to see the 15-foot 
frontage three-storey house come back 
again rather than the three-storey block 
of flats, and terrace houses on a 20-foot 
frontage being used entirely for those 
areas; but he could not see local authorities 
trying to convert their devastated areas 
into garden cities, with a spillover of about 
80 per cent. of the population. That was 
something which this country simply 
could not afford. 

Mr. Wriiwiam Aten, A.R.I.B.A., on 
the queens of studyitig the way in which 
people lived in houses, suggested the put- 
ting up, say, of twenty-five houses on 
each of two or three different sorts of 
plan in order to see the different ways in 
which people lived in them, and in two 
years’ time a real answer would be ob- 
tained to a question about which otherwise 
only controversial ideas could be ex- 
pressed. 

Miss EvizaBeTH DENBY said that the 
survey solution recommended by Mr. Allen 
seemed to her a very insidious danger. 
It tended to consider working-class families 
as a species entirely apart from the rest 
of the population, and between the wars, 
she felt, plauning was done for “‘them”’ 
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and not for ‘‘us.’’ It was necessary to 
get away from that attitude and think in 
human, democratic terms, and that would 
do a great deal to overcome the disparity 
between upper-class, middle-class and 
working-class housing. Some of the sur- 
veys carried out during the war—‘‘ Do 
you want cupboards?’”’ ‘* Do you Want the 
house warm? ’’—were rather nonsense.— 
Mr. ALLEN agreed with what Miss Denby 
had said, but remarked that the surveys 
to which she had referred were not con- 
ducted scientifically. People should not 
be asked what they wanted, but should 
be studied. 

Miss JOcELYN ADBURGHAM expressed the 
view that more could be left to the archi- 
tect with advantage to the public. In the 
motor industry, she pointed out, the man 
in the street was not expected to say 
how high he wanted his driving seat or 
how - he wanted the seat at the 
back, and so on; those matters were left 
to the designers, who were trusted by the 
public. The public should come to have 
trust in the architect, and then there need 
be no misleading surveys. 


R.1.B.A. 


SPECIAL FINAL EXAMINATION : 
REVISED SYLLABUS. 

On January 1, 1946, a revised syllabus 
and timetable for the R.I.B.A. Special 
Final Examination will come into opera- 
tion. Under the revised scheme the 
syllabus, timetable and question papers 
for the Specia] Final Examination will be 
identical with those for the Final Ex- 
amination, with the exception of Subject 
F, (Thesis) in the Final Examination, 
which will not be included in the Special 
Final Examination, 

_The revisions do not affect the applica- 
tion stage of the Special Final Examina- 
tion; that is to say, applicants for admis- 
sion to the Special Final Examination will 
continue to be required to submit examples 
of their work accompanied by a detailed 
report or reports. 

Applicants for admission to the Final 
Examination will continue to be required 
to gain approval for the usual four Testi- 
monies of Study. 


NOTES FROM MINUTES. 

FoLLOWING are notes from the minutes 
of the R.I.B.A. Council, November 14: 

Town and Country Planning Com- 
mittee.—It was decided to ask the Town 
and Country Planning Committee to form 
three sub-committees to deal with: 
(1) Legislation, (2) Liaison with the T.P.I. 
and Education, and (5) Planning, and that 
the last-named should be instructed to 
continue the work of the present Central 
Planning Advisory Committee. 

Building Research.—The Council 
approved a recommendation of the War 
Executive Committee that an ad hoc 
committee should be appointed to consider 
the whole question of building research. 

Architectural Appreciation in School.— 
It was reported that a deputation 
was received by the Deputy Secretary of 
the Ministry of Education on July 20, 
when it was urged that consideration 
should be given to means by which archi- 
tectural appreciation might be evoked in 
teachers as the first step towards the in- 
culeation of such appreciation in school- 
children. The deputation was assured that 
the importance of the matter was appre- 
ciated by the Ministry and that practical 
steps to this end would be taken. 

School Buildings and Equipment.—The 
Council agreed to co-operate with the 
Association of Building Technicians and 
the National Union of Teachers in the 
organisation of a Conference on School 
Buildings and Equipment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and ether matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessaril 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 
Charts and Building Organisation. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


Sir,—I have read with appreciation 
and interest Mr. T. P. Bennett’s three 
lectures on ‘‘ Organisation and Manage- 
ment in the Building Industry,” and am 
very much surprised that a man of Mr. 
T. P. Bennett’s experience and ability 
should advocate the use of charts and 
labour graphs as a means of promoting 
efficiency, smooth working and expedi- 
tion. 

To-day, every trade and profession 
seems to be suffering from graph rash. 
The prevalent idea is that if only a graph 
can be drawn, everything is going to be 
all right; hence we are inundated with 
graphs of daylight, war savings, women- 
power, imports, exports, tonsilitis, and 
now building operations. 

Let me quote an experience of mine 
which happened many years before the 
war. I had left the professional fold of 
quantity surveying to join the staff of a 
large firm of contractors who had in hand 
the contract for the erection of some 
thousands of houses and shops, together 
with roads and sewers. The site was 
about one and a half miles square and the 
value of the contract about £900,000; a 
large undertaking for those days. 

The first thing the managing director 
said to me was: ‘‘ Let there be graphs! ”’ 
and there were graphs! 

I went straight back to my office and 
cleared one large desk down the entire 
side of my room, pinned three sheets of 
double elephant Whatman’s H.P. thereon, 
glued them together, and I draw’d, an’ I 
draw’d, an’ I draw’d! Eventually this 
vast graph was completed, beautifully 
lettered, drawn in four different coloured 
inks, with six different water-colours to 
fill in the units. You could read _there- 
from the total time the job would take, 
the successive dates for the occupation of 
fifty houses at a time, the following on of 
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each trade in proper order, the certificate 
value for each site in ten stages, and the 
requisite dates on which to deliver such 
things as frames, baths, sinks, cooking 
ranges, cylinders, electric light installa- 
tion, etc. 

The managing director was ravished ; 
the chairman stunned; each one congratu- 
lated me in dazed tones and piloted me 
from the room without mentioning an 
increase in salary. The chart itself was 
framed and nailed up in the managing 
director’s room, whilst special photo- 
graphic copies were made (reduced in 
size), and distributed to each department, 
buyer, quantity surveyor, engineer, agent 
and sub-agents. 

The job did not go according to the 
chart! One of our engineers set out a 
30-ft.-wide road on somebody else’s land, 
and we completed a hundred yards before 
we discovered the error. e sjted 75 
houses for site ‘“‘A’’ on site ‘‘D”’ and had 
them built up to threshold level before we 
were stopped. The output from the con- 
crete mixers was considerably less than 
the catalogues said, the straight bricklay- 
ing somehow averaged 550 bricks per day 
instead of the 700 on which the graph was 
calculated ; 500 pre-cast concrete thresholds _ 
had a good time on their own in a siding 
at Stoke Poges instead of the North of 
England ; the architect changed the facade 
of seven types of house, at the same time 
assuring us that there would be no change 
in price. The job went on slowly and 
blissfully to complete bankruptcy. 

The architect bundled us all off the site 
and the beautiful graph went with us. It 
was not reckoned as one of the assets, 

In our place the architect engaged six 
small a contractors; nasty rough men 
who didn’t believe in charts and graphs; 
men who wore bowler hats, with marking 
pencils sticking out behind their ears; 
and who spat as near the tea-can as they 
dared. The job was completed in record 
time! 

A little reflection will show that a graph 
or chart is perfectly useless in building 
organisation. How can it possibly influ- 
ence the course of a contract or the profit 
to be derived therefrom? 

All machinery catalogues, such as 
dumpers, scrapers, concrete mixers, ex- 
cavators, give the normal output in hours 
or days, and drawing graphs for them 
will not have the slightest effect. The 
knowledge you require is in the catalogue, 
and the output quoted divided into the 
appropriate item in the bill of quantities 
is the time taken in man-hours and 
machine-hours. Nothing can alter it. The 
bill of quantities gives all necessary infor- 
mation as a basis for ordering materials, 
and you can draw charts until you are 
blue in the face; it will not alter a crafts- 
man’s or labourer’s output. ' 

A chart does not enable a contractor 
to co-ordinate his work or order his mate- 
rials. There is only one maxim for this : 
‘*GET ON WITH IT.”’ 

Immediately the contract is signed. 
place bulk orders for all the materials, 
with the proviso that periodical delivery 
dates shall be sent according to the state 
of the work. 

Cement, sand, gravel and bricks seldom 
require more than the bulk order; they 
come on to the site daily until the work 
is completed. It is only: frames, finish- 
ings and special articles which require 
intermediate dates. 

It is valueless to state that the worth 
of a man’s output per month is £50 ster- 
ling, as the money value depends not so 
much on the output as on the rate per 
hour, cost of materials, and contractor’s 
profit required. 

Skewen, Neath. - E. Carran, A.I.A.S. 


sf 
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Builders’ Organisations. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—I am sorry that our correspond- 
ence has become diverted into its present 
channels. I felt bound to enter your 
correspondence columns following allega- 
tions against the L.M.B.A. which I could 
not permit to pass unchallenged, but I can 
see no useful purpose in assisting it to 
develop on its present lines. 

G. H. A. Huaues, 
Director, L.M.B.A. 
47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


‘The Placing and Management of 
Building Contracts.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—With reference to the review of 
the above report, appearing in your issue of 
November 17, as a specialist sub-contractor 
I noted with interest the comments on 
Chapters I and IV, in which suggestions 
for procedure in dealing with sub-contracts 
are propounded. 

It seems to me there would be many 
important advantages gained by adopting 
the system of contracting directly between 
the building owner and the specialist, 
through the medium of the architect. The 
present usual method of payment to the 
specialist through the building contractor 
is often unsatisfactory for both parties. 
From the builder’s point of view the 
24 per cent. cash discount which he 
receives, and which is usually his only 
remuneration to cover him for his expenses 
in connection with the sub-contract work, 
is often regarded as quite inadequate. 

For the sub-contractor also a direct con- 
tract with the building owner offers many 
advantages. Some builders endeavour to 
incorporate in their contracts with 
specialists a clause to the effect that pay- 
ments are subject to actual receipt by the 
builder, from the owner, of the sum which 
includes the specialist’s amount. It is not 
unnatural for the builder to fail to see 
why he should ever be called upon to pay 
a specialist until he himself has received 

. the money, but is it always clear that in 
such circumstances the specialist would 
have to accept a double credit risk? If 
the builder should fail, his estate would 
receive full payment of balances from the 
owner but only pay a dividend to the 
speciaiist. Similarly, if the owner should 
fail, such a clause would again make the 
specialist a loser. 

The only satisfactory solution is to place 
the nominated specialist in a position 
exactly similar to the builder—i.e., by 
making separate contracts between the 
owner and the specialist, through the 
architect but not through the builder. All 
parties on the job would then have the 
same interests and risks. Admittedly the 
busy architect would be involved in several 
certificates, and the owner would have to 
draw several cheques instead of one, but a 
great many points of friction would be 
eliminated to the common good. 

The difficulties mentioned in the review 
of protecting the financial interests of the 
sub-contractor by making the owner a 
third party in every contract would appear 
to be unsurmountable, but there does seem 
to be a case for direct contracts between 
owner and specialist sub-contractor, and 
this is particularly the case if the sugges- 
tion in Chapter I of selecting nominated 
sub-contractors before the placing of the 
main contract is adopted. SPECIFIED. 


War Damage Repairs. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,—Very few firms working on the 
above would disagree with the statement 
that there are more problems and head- 
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aches than is usual in normal practice, 
and one would have thought that the last 
section of the industry to add to these 
problems would have been the builders’ 
merchants, who up to the present era 
sought to assist the builders to their 
mutual advantage. 

But a new set of circumstances has 
arisen in the shape of a booklet, ‘‘ Build- 
ing Industry Distributors,’’ which is sup- 
plied to the local authorities, giving prices 
that are considered reasonable, but for 
some inexplicable reason must not be dis- 
closed or supplied to the actual purchaser 
—viz., the builder. 

The result of the present ‘‘ hush-hush ”’ 
method is that the builder buying in good 
faith as to price, ctc., finds that. the 
builders’ merchant or ironmonger, etc., 
either has exceeded the prices laid down 
in the hush-hush document, known in 
short as ‘“‘ B.I.D.,’’ or that the seller has 
not got a copy, or does not even know of 
its existence, with the result that unneces- 
sary friction arises between the local 
authorities, the merchant and the builder. 

There is a further difficulty which 
builders engaged on war damage repairs 
experience, that those in authority in the 
boroughs, never having been trained as 
builders, cannot be expected to understand 
the conduct of a builder’s business, especi- 
ally on the scale and magnitude that war 
damage has brought about. They cannot 
be expected to realise that 14d. more spent 
on screws got quickly and locally may 
result in two or three hours’ save of a 
carpenter on the site at 2s. 23d. per hour. 

_The builder appears, under current con- 
ditions, to be rapidly receding in import- 
ance and status in the building industry, 
which might suit the view of some but is 
certainly not likely to obtain as we gradu- 
ally approach normal conditions. 

F. L, Gaver, 
[P.-P.I.0.B., P.-P.L.M.B.A.) 
Hackney, E. : 


Lath and Plastering. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 
Sm,—By his letter in your issue of 
December 1, Mr. R. V. Boughton sets out 
in ‘‘ true perspective ’’ various important 
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aspects in relation to latn and plaster, and 

I should like to assure Mr. Boughton and 
all others interested in this important 
nies age that I am in complete agreement 
with his observations, with particular 
emphasis on the concluding part of his 
very sound letter. 


Officers of my council, as well as myself, 
consider it is a matter of paramount im- 
portance to emphasise as strongly as pos. 
sible to all those who are now responsible, 
and also to those who will be responsible 
in post-war days, to give ceiling finishes 
that measure of consideration which their 
importance demands. 

By a curious coincidence it so happened 
that just prior to reading Mr. Boughton’s 
letter it had been my regrettable duty to 
dictate a letter to a builder, drawing atten- 
tion to inadequate nailing of plaster boards 
on war damage repair work upon which 
my company is engaged. I fear that failure 
now by those responsible for this ‘‘ fixing ” 
will create a legacy of trouble for many 
unfortunate victims at no far distant date; 
therefore, to those who are carrying out 
this een part of war damage repairs 
my colleagues and I say, ‘‘ Do please see 
that eee plaster boards are adequately 
nailed.” 

To Mr. Boughton I would say that my 
earlier letter was mainly intended to refer 
to a particular advertisement, and I had 
hoped my reference to “‘ correct procedure ’’ 
would imply that the foundations—i.e., 
floor joists, ceiling joists or other struc- 
tural work—are on the lines advocated by 
Mr. Boughton, which can be appropriately 
termed ‘‘ correct procedure.’’ Given these 
reasonable structural conditions and the 
plaster applied on traditional lines by 
men who can justly call themselves 
plasterers, then, in such circumstances, I 
know of nothing better than a lath-and- 
plaster ceiling. 

Rost. P. BANNISTER, 
President, Federation of 
Plastering Contractors. 
London, 8.W.1. 


Daylight in Dwellings and Schools. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Sir,—Judging by the letter of Mr. 
L. I. Richardson in The Builder of Novem- 
ber 24, the limited scope of the N.P.L. 
Tables in the draft Code of Practice has 
apparently not been fully appreciated. 
Like the Dufton Protractor, these tables do 
not purport to apply to anything more 
complicated than continuous horizontal 
skylines or their practical. equivalents. 

The highly irregular skylines of typical 
urban aspects can, of course, at present 
only be dealt with by the Waldram 
measuring diagram, by its prototype in the 
graphical form of Lambert’s Cosine Law 
(sometimes called the radial diagram), or 
by derivatives therefrom, such as_ the 
device of counting squares of daylight 
factor or sky factor values on a suitable 
transparent grid, superimposed over 
photographic or perspective views. This 
was at first protected by the Waldram 
patent for a daylight factor gauge, but 
was made available by the patentee to all 
and sundry for application to photographs 
of complicated urban aspects in articles in 
the Journal, R.I.B.A., in 1934 and 1935, 
later reprinted under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Use of Photographs in Town Planning and 
Design ’’ (King and Staples). 

The article in The Builder of May 28, 
1937, and the publication cited by Mr. 
Richardson, presumably made use of this 
permission to apply the principle to per- 
spective views, which are theoretically 
identical with photographs, but less 
speedily prepared. 

Your CorResvonDENT. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Housing Policy. 

THERE were severe criticisms of the 
Government’s housing policy in_ the 
debate which took place last Thursday. 

In supporting an amendment regretting 
that the King’s Speech contained no pro- 
posals for dealing with housing, either 
with regard to the speedy repair of bomb 
damage or the formulation of an adequate 
long-term housing programme—proposed 
by Captain Cops and seconded by Mr. 
Scotr—Mr. SILKIN asked why it was 
necessary to dismiss Lord Portal who had 
served at the Ministry of Works for three 
years and gained a great deal of experi- 
ence, and who, on the whole, had not met 
with a great deal of criticism? 

It was gratifying to the House of Com- 
mons to have the Minister in that House, 
and able to speak to them of the work 
of his Department, but they had had the 
advantage of having in the House the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
who had aware dealt satisfactorily and 
adequately with the problems of his De- 

artment and about whom there had not 

een a single complaint. But results 
were the main consideration. Could the 
new Minister deliver the goods? It was 
understood that Mr. Sandys had been 
appointed to improve upon the work of 
the previous Minister, and he would have 
many advantages. He ‘had been promised 
that whatever special powers might be 
necessary he would have, and he had 
direct approach to the Prime Minister, a 
not inconsiderable advantage. 

Criticising the inadequacy of the 
Government's’ short-term policy, Mr. 
SILKIN said that if something more were 
not done quickly, at the end of the war 
only one ex-Serviceman’s family out of 
10 would be satisfied. In regard to the 
long-term policy, the Minister of Health 
had grossly under-estimated the task. We 
must treat the provision:of homes as a 
crusade; if we could only get the Dunkirk 
spirit into it we should make a great deal 
of progress. There must be a Minister of 
Cabinet rank who would be ultimately 
responsible for the provision of homes. 
The prices of building material and its 
use must be controlled. The problem of 
land must be dealt with and the process 
of acquisition speeded up. He believed 
that the only real solution ‘was nationali- 
sation of the land. If that could not be 
carried out, the first step must be to deal 
with the question of compensation and 
betterment. There shou'd be an immedi- 
ate release of certain categories of men, 
in particular of technicians and civil 
engineers, from the Forces, 

In his reply the new Minister of Works, 
Mr. SanpDys, said that it was quite clear 
that unless vigorous and drastic, and, if 
need be, unorthodox action was taken 
many of the returning troops would, for 
a long time, have to face the bleak pro- 
spect of a homeless homecoming. The 
duty of everyone was clear: they had to 
produce the largest number of dwellings 
of a reasonable standard in the shortest 
possible time, and to do that all our re- 
sources of ingenuity would have to be 
harnessed to the task. Above all it was 
absolutely imperative that the Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the building 
and civil engineering industries on the 
other should work together in close, in- 
timate and effective partnership. 

It was evident that there was still 
criticism in regard to the repair of bomb 
damage in London. The idea of setting 
up a dictator to deal with every new sub- 
ject that arose was attractive; obviously a 
dictator would get the work done much 
more quickly, but all the other jobs 
which had to be done would obviously 
suffer. That was why there must be 
some sense of proportion and balance. 

Sir I. Atpery: If we cannot have a 
dictator, can we have an architect? 

Mr. Sanpys said that was a modest re- 
quest which déserved attention. There 
had been a desire expressed that this 
work should be co-ordinated. In order 
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to make quite sure that the task of deal- 
ing with bomb-damage repairs in London 
and the other problems connected there- 
with was undertaken as a unified ope- 
ration it had now been decided to place 
upon a single Minister—the Minister of 
Works—the Be presay aed for concerting 
the action of all the Government Depart- 
ments concerned and to answer to the 
House of Commons for the whole ques- 
tion. The first thing that was done was 
to provide rough-and-ready protection 
from the weather to those whose houses 
had been bombed, as quickly as possible. 
That stage was now usually completed 
within about three days of the incident 
occurring. Secondly, they restored to a 
tolerable standard of comfort the. large 
number of houses which, though 
damaged, were for the most part still in- 
habitable. Thirdly, they carried out re- 

airs to the more seriously damaged 

ouses which, though unfit to live in, 
were, nevertheless, well worth mending. 
Fourthly, there was the task of finishing 
off repairs, carrying out inside decora- 
tions and _ replacing any _ substitute 
materials which had been used in the 
emergency. The final stage could not, 
of course, be completed until after the 
end of the German war. 

The second stage of bomb-damage re- 
pairs in London was engaging their 
main attention. At the end of Septem- 
ber, when this winter programme of 
repairs was started, there were over 
700,000 damaged houses in this category. 
On security grounds it would be unwise 
to publish particulars of bomb damage in 
recent weeks, but, of course, the figure of 
700,000 had definitely increased. The 
total cost of all the repairs now being 
undertaken was likely to be considerably 
over £35,000,000. The first necessity was, 
of course, to make the roofs watertight. 
That essential work was going ahead well 
and in 53 boroughs out of 95, over nine- 
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tenths of the roofs of inhabited houses 
had now been made fully watertight. He 
had been assured that by Christmas, 
apart from fresh bomb damage, there 
should be relatively few occupied dwell- 
ings whose roofs had not been repaired. 
Until the other essential repairs had 
been carried out there could be no ques- 
tion of carrying out internal decorations. 
But they had been yaa, the possi- 
bility of issuing to householders paint, 
distemper and brushes so that they could 
themselves make their homes a little 
more cheerful. Over 200,000 houses had 
reached stage two in regard to repairs. 
In addition a considerable number were 
in varying stages of repair. During the 
last six weeks there had undoubtedly 
been a marked improvement in the 
rhythm and speed of this repair work. 
He had been closely examining various 
possible ways of making still further pro- 
gress. His first conclusion was that there 
was no short cut or easy way to this job. 
It had seemed desirable that there should 
be some kind of central clearing house 
which could deal expeditiously with any 
of the minor or major problems. For 
that purpose he had set up an _inter- 
departmental committee, of which he was 
chairman, and which was known as the 
Londoz Repairs Committee. It also in- 
cluded Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, who 
was acting as his deputy over the whole 
of this subject, together with senior 
officials of the Government Departments 
concerned. This committee was bein 

provided with a statistical branch, an 

would maintain direct contact with the 
local authorities through a number of ex- 
perienced liaison officers which were now 
being specially trained for the job. 

This repair work was consuming vast 
guantities of building materials. Whilst 
there might be sometimes shortages of 
certain materials, there were in all cases 
sufficient supplies of serviceable substi- 


3 tutes. The outstanding shortage had been 


in the supply of plaster board. Output, 
however, had been stepped up, but, un- 
fortunately, the unhappy bomb dump 
explosion near Burton-on-Trent had de- 
stroyed one of the principal sources of 
supply. Strenuous efforts were being 
made to find alternative sources of pro- 
duction. Glass had caused some difficul- 
ties, but they were now able to put in 
about 50 per cent. of clear glass and 50 
per cent. of opaque glass, and he hoped 
that with the assistance of the new 
mobile glazing organisation, that side of 
the repairs would become much better. 

The labour force engaged in repairs in 
the London area was 59,000 at the begin- 
ning of September, and since then it had 
progressively increased, and now stood at 
nearly 130,000, or nearly one-third of the 
building labour in the whole country. No 
fewer than 45,000 of these men came from 
other parts of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. It was no use 
slanging the workmen on this job. There 
would always be a proportion of men 
slacking on any job, but he was satisfied 
that there was no more slacking than 
might be expected on a job of this size. 

He had very great pleasure in inform- 
ing the House that a few days ago 
General Eisenhower placed at their dis- 
posal some 3,000 American sappers to 
help with the repairs in London. The 
House would wish to express its warm 
thanks for this very welcome aid and 
the feelings of friendship and sympathy 
which had inspired it. 

The average rate of progress of the 
local authorities had been reasonably 
satisfactory, and the work of many had 
been splendid. There was a small num- 
ber who were lagging behind, and here 
the Government might, in the last resort, 
feel obliged to insist that the local 
authority should employ either the 
Ministry of Works or some other private 
organisation to carry out the whole or 
part of the work in that area. They 
would be most reluctant to take that 
course, and hoped it would not be neces- 
sary. 
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In regard to temporary houses, MR. 
Sanpys said that the shortage of building 
labour was the deciding factor which had 
led to the adoption of this policy, coupled 
with the fact that other types of labour 
in the engineering industries would, at 
the end of the war with Germany, be- 
come available in limited quantities. 

The jigs and tools for these pressed- 
steel houses and the internal fittings were 
now in course of preparation. He must 
make it clear that the actual production 
could not proceed until the necessary 
labour and manufacturing capacity was 
released at the end of the war in 
Europe. 

Mr. SILk1n: This is the first time that 
has been etated. It is very bad news. 

Mr. Sanpys: The last thing we want is 
that there should be any misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr. SAnpys, continuing, said that it had 
been decided to make use of other types 
of temporary houses, using different 
materials, and it would be possible to 
start deliveries in limited numbers dur- 
ing the early part of next year. Having 
regard to present needs, he thought the 
House would agree that since these were 
to be temporary houses, one of them in 
1945 was worth about two in 1946. He 
was, therefore, urgently examining the 
possibility by one means or another of 
substantially swelling the number of de- 
liveries during the first half of next year. 
With this purpose they were at the 
moment endeavouring to bring into the 
fullest possible extent into the housing 
programme the big group of contractors 
who were responsible for producing in a 
few short months the marvellous arti- 
ficial harbours now known to the world as 
Mulberries. They were trying to see 
whether they could not get a considerably 
increased output of temporary bungalows 
of a different type which would be suit- 
able for production by the methods used 
by this group. The Government had re- 
cognised from the outset that these tem- 
porary bungalows could never provide 
anything but a partial and transient alle- 
viation of the housing _ shortage. 
Measured in man-hours, the prefabn- 
cated houses were the most economical 
type of dwelling they had been able to 
devise. It was estimated that the adop- 
tion of these factory methods would make 
it possible to provide 200,000 temporary 
dwellings with the same number of build- 
ing operatives as would otherwise have 
been needed to construct 60,000 houses of 
standard design. 

He was personally convinced that the 
Ministry of Works, as the Government 
advisers on building design, could make 
no greater single contribution to the solu- 
tion of the housing problem than by in- 
itiating and stimulating research in the 
whole of that important field. Much 
pioneering work had already been carried 
out under the personal direction and _in- 
spiration of Lord Portal. He (Mr. Sandys) 
intended to see that actively continued 
and extended. In particular, he had 
asked his technical advisers, in consulta- 
tion with the industry, to apply them- 
selves to the task of designing a small 
selection of prefabricated _ two-storey 
houses, using some of the methods which 
were successfully employed in the four- 
flatted dwellings at Northolt and other 
methods developed so successfully by 
some of the local authorities. The de- 
sign would be for houses of a permanent 
type, or of conversion into a permanent 
type, and must conform fully with 
approved housing standards. They must 
also be capable of being assembled from 
a limited range of factory-made compo- 
nents and must require the minimum 
amount of building labour for their 
erection. 

In the debate which followed, Mr. 
Bossom said that due to these mecha- 
nised efforts, standardisation, etc., houses 
of an exactly similar type to ours were 
being built in two-thirds of the time in 
other countries and they were better 
equipped with labour-saving devices, 
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heat, cold and sound insulation as well, 
all in a way we had not attempted. 

Mr. WILLINK, the Minister of Health, 
said that the winter target for second- 
stage repairs in the London region was 
719,000 houses. Of those, over ,000 had 
been done by December 1, when the 
labour force was smaller than it was now. 
In many boroughs, the target would be 
accomplished before March 31, and would 
ne accomplished in all of them by that 

ate. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING ACT, 1944.—I. 
By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 


Since the setting up of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning in 1943, two 
new Acts have been passed which give the 
Minister further powers. The first, the 
Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act, 1943, and the second, 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1944. Certain Provisional Rules and 
Orders have also been issued by the Min- 
istry. Of the first of these Acts we gave 
a digest immediately it came into force ; 
and we now propose to offer our readers a 
similar digest of the second which is now 
in force. 

The new Act does not operate in Scot- 
land or Northern Ireland. 

During the period when Parliament was 
considering this second Act, much contro- 
versy was raised owing to certain signifi- 
cant changes the Government proposed to 
introduce in the methods of awarding com- 
pensation for property acquired compul- 
sorily by town-planning authorities. These 
changes involved consideration of the 
Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 
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The Act’ received the Royal Assent on 
November 17 last, and already the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned are urging 
the local planning authorities to put the 
Act into operation without delay; especi- 
ally as the new Act provides for the im- 
mediate acquisition and the development 
of land for planning purposes, compensa- 
tion for which is to be assessed by refer- 
ence to 1939 values. This Act also amends 
in some respects the law relating to town 
and country planning. 


Digest of the Act of 1944. 

Part I, Section 1, deals with areas of 
extensive war damage, acquisition of land, 
and grants towards expenses of acquisition 
and clearing. ‘‘ Clearing’’ means prepar- 
ing land, as prescribed, for development, 
including the construction of any pre- 
scribed works. An ‘‘area of extensive 
war damage ”’ is one as to which the Min- 
ister has been satisfied that it has sus- 
teined such damage that it (and maybe 
also certain lands contiguous thereto) 
should be laid out and redeveloped so as 
to fit in with the local planning scheme. 
He then authorises the authority to ac- 
quire any portions of this total area com- 
pulsorily. 

The Minister will fix a date as soon as 
practicable, after which, and before the 
expiration of five years, applications must 
be made by local planning authorities. In 
certain instances the Minister may impose 
a special limit of only two years. He 
would give preliminary notice, and appeal 
against this limit is provided for. 

The Minister will consider claims put 
forward by the planning authority for such 
reconstructive measures as “re-location ”’ 
(i.e., transference to other parts of the 
area) of population and housing, places of 
worship, recreation (buildings and open 
spaces), social services, industrial build- 
ings, and so on, to clear the ground for 
the proper planning of the whole area. 

The local planning authority must pub- 
lish, in one or more newspapers commonly 
read in their area, announcement of their 
intentions two months before making 
application to the Minister as above. 

In their. application must be included 
maps clearly indicating the land in ques- 
tion, whether comprised of areas of exten- 
sive damage, land required by compulsory 
purchase or that for re-location; with par- 
ticulars of existing uses of the land and 
their clear intentions under their planning 
scheme. 

On satisfying the Minister that an Order 
is expedient, they must publish, by the 
official gazette and local newspapers, what 
they have done as above laid down; 
stating that the matter is under considera- 
tion by the Minister, and naming a place 
where maps may be seen at reasonable 
hours, and naming a time (not less than 
eight days) during which objections may 
be raised by any interested party. 

Schedule 1 of the Act provides for 
special modifications regarding which per- 
sons interested must be informed. As 
soon as practicable after the Minister has 
made an Order the authority must give 
facilities (similar to those above) for inter- 
ested persons to see a copy of the Order 
with explanatory maps and so on; and 
they must serve notices to specified cate- 
gories of persons. Sub-sections 4 and 9 
to 11 deal with the safeguarding of the 
interests of all persons concerned in the 
carrying out of the Order or its obstruc- 
tion. 

‘* War damage’ means damage, acciden- 
tal or not, directly due to enemy action, 
or friendly action against it; also due to 
precautionary measures taken by authority 
against damage or the spread of damage. 
(See Section 2 of War Damage Act, 1943.) 
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TEMPORARY CANTEEN 


ON BUILDING SITE 


HELD NOT RATEABLE. 


A DECISION of considerable importance 
io building contractors was given by the 
Rating Appeals Committee of Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions at the Guildhall, West- 
minster, on November 21, when they 
allowed an appeal concerning the rate- 
ability of a canteen for the use of workmen 
on a building site at Hendon. 

Said to be in the nature of a “ test 
case,’ the appeal was against a decision 
of the Central Middlesex Assessment Com- 
mittee, who had treated the appellants— 
William Moss and Sons, Ltd., the prime 
building contractors on the site—as being 
in occupation of the canteen, the gross 
value of which they fixed at £25. 

In his opening speech, Mr. Scott Hender- 
son said that in principle there was no 
difference between the provision of a can- 
teen, which was a recent innovation 
because of welfare provisions made in 
1941, and the customary temporary build- 
ings such as storage sheds for heating and 
electrical engineers, offices for the super- 
vising officer, latrines, and so on. Tem- 
porary buildings of that uature were all 
ancillary to the building under construc- 
tion (a building under construction was 
not rateable) and nobody had ever rated 
them in the past. 

The canteen was a temporary building, 
39 ft. by 11 ft. (with a kitchen, larder and 
coal-bin attached), which would be 
removed when the contractors went out. 
The issue was one of importance for build- 
ing contractors. If they were held to be 
rateable for temporary structures used on 
a building site they would have to make 
provision for such liabilities when 
tendering. 

His argument was that nobody could be 
rated for a building under construction 
and that the canteen was ancillary to a 
building under construction. 

On April 8, 1942, appellants had entered 
into a contract with the Commissioners 
(as they then were) of Works and Build- 
ings for a building. By the terms of the 
contract the appellants were under an 
obligation to provide a canteen, which 
became the property of the Commissioners, 
as did everything brought to the site, and 
could not be removed without their per- 
mission. Everything done on the site was 
subject to the direction of the building 
owner’s supervising officer. 

The contractor had to provide amenities 
for workmen in accordance with S.R. & O. 
1941, No. 66, and Factory Form No. 1892. 

If the appellants, in order to comply 
with their contractual liability to provide 
a canteen, had erected it on land outside 
the building site, or taken a house for the 
purposes of a canteen, there could be no 
doubt that they would be rateable, because 
the canteen would not have been part 
of the works in question. This canteen, 
however, was within the curtilage of the 
building site. 

There had never been a decision that a 
temporary structure within the curtilage 
of a building under construction was 
rateable. 

Mr. Percy G. Clift, building surveyor 
employed by the appellant company, said 
that work began on the site in March, 
1942, and was still going on. The canteen 
was used by all the workmen on the site; 
about two-thirds of them were employed 
by the appellants and the remainder by 
other contractors. Since October, 1943, 
until the time when the canteen was 
removed in October, 1944—partly because 
it stood on a portion of the site required 
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for other purposes and partly because there 
were a smaller number of men employed— 
the canteen was run by the W.V.S. 

Mr. Lamb (cross-examining) : I suggest 
that the supervising officer had no control 
over the use of the canteen ?—Yes, he did; 
his welfare officer came on the site 
periodically, inspected the canteen and 
gave directions that certain things should 
be done. 

He had nothing to do with the running 
of it?—Through his welfare officer the 
supervising officer had authority to fix the 
charges for meals. 

You were under a liability to provide 
meals. You built a canteen, paid for it, 
furnished it and decided when it should 
open and shut ?—Yes. 

The Crown tested its efficiency and suffi- 
ciency, and that was the end of its 
interest ?—Yes. 

In his address to the Court, Mr. Lamb 
submitted that it could not be argued that 
because a building was intended to have 
only a temporary life it was not rateable. 

The Chairman (Mr. St. John Gore 
Micklethwait, K.C.) : Suppose one of the 
rooms of the uncompleted building was 
used as a canteen. Would that be rate- 
able? 

Mr, Lamb : If the Court was able to say 
that the room was capable of being 
separately let—which raises other matters 
—then it would be capable of being rated 
separately. 

Proceeding, counsel said that all the 
difficulties which previously existed as to 
the title of the occupier, whether he was 
a licensee and so on, had been swept away 
by the case of City of Westminster and 
Another v. Southern Railway Company 
and Another (V. 36). All the Court had 
to do was to find out whether there was 
occupation, and he challenged his learned 
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friend to say that there was no occupation 
here. The building had been erected for 
occupation by workers as a canteen and 
for two years it had been so occupiea 
It must follow that the occupation was 
beneficial, because unless a canteen had 
been provided there, it would have had 


to be provided somewhere else, the 
appellants being under a_ contractual 
liability. 


It was true that a building in course of 
construction could not be rated, but the 
canteen was a_ separate hereditament 
separately built. It was occupied and 
used, and the occupation was beneficial. 
Whether the building was temporary or 
permanent made no difference in rating 
law. A temporary building was just as 
much rateable as a permanent one, though, 
of course, it was a question of degree. 
One would obviously not seek to rate a 
building that was intended to stand for 
only a week or so, but in the present case 
the hereditament had been in occupation 
for two years. 

The question was not who was in para- 
mount occupation of the whole site, but 
who was in paramount occupation of the 
canteen. He submitted that no other find- 
ing of fact was possible than that the 
appellants, being the persons retaining 
the control of the canteen, had the para- 
mount occupation. The only occupancy, 
if there be any, in the Crown, was that the 
supervising officer could go in and _ test 
the efficiency and sufficiency of the build- 
ing and meals. 

If the rules emerging from the West- 
minster v. Southern Railway case, in 
which the House of Lords had found a 
bank, shops, bookstalls, showcases and 
similar premises at Victoria Station 
capable of separate assessment, were 
applied to the facts admitted and proved 
in the present case there could be only one 
answer—namely, that the appellants were 
the people who had the paramount occupa- 
tion of the canteen, subject only to certain 
rights of the Crown in matters immaterial 
to the occupation. The canteen was a 
separate hereditament capable of being 
separately assessed from the larger here- 
ditament, and he asked the Court to 
dismiss the appeal. 

Mr. Scott Henderson said that the crux 
of the case was whether there was rate- 
able occupation, which in the ordinary 
way meant exclusive occupation. In his 
submission the only person who could be 
in occupation was the building owner— 
the Crown. Everything done by the con- 
tractor was done by him as agent for the 
building owner. 

No question of paramount occupation 
arose in this-case. From the very begin- 
ning there had been a fallacy in the case 
submitted by Mr. Lamb, because he said 
there was carved out from the site another 
hereditament. But there was no larger 
hereditament : there would be no heredita- 
ment in law until the building was com- 
pleted and the owner went into occupa- 
tion. On the facts of the present case no 
part of the building site was capable of 
separate occupation. 

There was such control by the super- 
vising officer that even if the property 
were rateable it was not rateable in the 
contractors; and the Crown could not be 
rateable for it because the Crown were not 
rateable. Even if this were the case of 
an ordinary building owner, he would not 
be rateable because the canteen was there 
for a purpose ancillary to the making of 
the building into a hereditament. 

The Chairman announced that the Com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that the 
premises were not rateable. The appeal 
would therefore be allowed, with costs. 
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BUILDERS AND THE WAR 
EFFORT 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT ON BOMB 
DAMAGE REPAIRS. 

Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers, and Mr: H. C. Harland, Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, were the guests of honour of the 

.B.A., Central Area No. 5, at a 
luncheon following the Area’s annual 
general meeting in the Zeeta Berkeley 
Kooms, Putney, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 6. Major G. P. Parker, Chairman of 
the Area, presided. : 

Replying to the toast of the National 
Federation, proposed by Major Parker, 
Mr. Gray made an urgent plea for closer 
consultation with the building industry by 
the Government, ‘‘I say to the Govern- 
ment,” he proceeded, ‘‘ to the Prime Min- 
ister, to the Minister of Health, and to 
the Minister of Works—tell us what you 
want, and we will show you how to do it. 
But for the sake of the country, and the 
craft of which we are so proud, believe 
us when we say that we know more about 
building than you do. 

‘““The new Minister of Works has 
already indicated his interest in the work 
of bomb damage repairs in London and 
his intention to get this work completed 
as quickly as possible. He has already 
conferred with a number of those who are 
able to advise upon this subject, and he 
has made it a matter of the very first 
urgency for the consideration of his Ad- 
visory Council, which comprises those 
directly representing the views of the most 
important industrial and professional 
organisations in the industry. Moreover, 
and perhaps most important—as indicating 
the intentions of the Minister to resolve 
all the difficulties which have arisen in the 
execution of this work—he will himself 
preside over their deliberations. 

‘* At present the builders of London are 
suffering from a certain amount of ill- 
merited abuse in regard to the execution 
of these bomb damage repairs. If the 
situation were such that rules, regulations 
and controls could be dispensed with, I 
am quite sure that many, if not all, of 
these difficulties would never have arisen.”* 


A New Contract. 

“The National Federation has agreed 
with the Ministry of Health and the Min- 
istry of Works a form of contract for this 
work, which will be published within the 
next few days. This form, on which it has 
not been easy to reach agreement, is 
regarded as fair, both to the public and 
to the builders, and its use by all local 
authorities will be made _ obligatory. 
Speaking broadly, there are now no 
private clients in London, and we are 
faced with the necessity of dealing with 
one building owner—the State—acting 
through the local authorities on behalf of 
the individual owners of property. |The 
agreement which we have been able to 
make with the State is, in my opinion, a 
fair one, and for this we are much in- 
debted to the Chairman of the War Dam- 
age Commission, Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, who, although he ‘s the ultimate pay- 
master, has held the balance very fairly.” 


Organising the Building Industry. 
“The spirit of individual independence 
among builders has made it difficult for 


any organisation to represent the builders’ . 
interests. In the past it was generally the | 


larger firms of builders who were impelled 
to join an association. The smaller firms 
felt that they could get along passably 
well without much help. They were in- 
clined to take advantage of all the bene- 
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**THE BUILDER ”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will be given weekly as they occur. 











fits of settled conditions and industrial 
peace which had, been fostered and 
developed by the National Federation, 
without contributing either financially or 
(what is perhaps equally important) by 
their time and personality to further the 
work in which the National Federation 
was engaged. 

“That position is now changing. In 
fact, it may be said that the old state of 
affairs has gone for ever. The medium 
and small firm is, at the moment, affected 
quite as much as the larger firm by the 
various war-time controls and regulations, 
and who can say how long it will be before 
these various controls disappear or what 
the position of the industry will be when 
they are removed? I am quite sure that 
in the future the small employer will find 
that he needs as much advice and support 
as his larger colleagues. It is essential to 
his interests that the National Federation 
shall remain a body worthy of his support, 
and he must take his full share in the 
work of governing the industry. As you 
know, the small firms form the majority 
of the National Federation membership. 


*“ What can we do to ensure that the 
National Federation is the one and only 
body to which all reputable building trades 
employers will find it advisable to belong? 
I have heard it said that the strength of 
the National Federation as a whole is 
based upon the strength of its local asso- 
ciations, and that any transfer of influence 
or authority from local association or 
Regional Federation to ‘the National 
Federation would weaken the National 
Federation as a whole. The distinction 
is quite unreal. All must be 
strong, for the strength of the National 
Federation depends ultimately upon the 
loyalty of the individual member. 

““The form of organisation required is 
one which will enable the considered views 
of individual members and the views of 
groups of members, organised in a locality 
or in an area, to reach the National 
Federation quickly, while at the same time 
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enabling the National Federation to advise 
and guide the individual member on ‘ques- 
tions of policy and inform him of all new 
developments either in industrial politics 
or in the technique of building construc- 
tion, 

‘* The influence of the Regional Federa- 
tions and local associations is enhanced, 
not weakened, by the strength of the 
National Federation. Without a concerted 
national policy, broad-based on the views 
and opinions of the individual members of 
the Federation, the Regional Federations 
could not get very far with their work of 
organising the industry on a proper basis. 

‘“*T therefore appeal to all members of 
this area to support the efforts of the 
National Federation in the work of im- 
proving the organisation of the Federa- 
tion, while at the same time I ask you 
never to be content with the state of the 
organisation of your own area.” 


A. Fundamental Industry. 

Mr. Harwanp said that of all industries 
that had assisted the war effort the build-, 
ing industry had been among the foremost. 
Recently, the building industry was en- 
gaged on the construction of mystery 
vessels with names such as ‘‘ Phenix” 
and ‘* Whale,’’ which operated in the vast 
harbours known as ‘‘ Mulberry,” but now 
understood by Nazi Germany in plain 
language as Arromanches. Of its very 
large share in these enterprises the build- 
ing industry was justly proud. ; 

“The Government's recent White 
Paper,’’ proceeded the speaker, “‘ gives 
little credit to the building industry and 
to the master-minds behind it which 
brought plans to fruition as and when 
they were required, whether by the War 
Office, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, the Admiralty, or the 
Ministry of Works. These things did not 
just happen; behind them there was effi- 
ciency, there was organisation, there was 
thought and effort, which finally produced 
and delivered the goods.”’ i 

Referring to bomb damage repair work, 
Mr. Harland said he had often thought 
that if it had been left to them as an in- 
dustry to organise, it would have been 
done on sensible, efficient and well-man- 
aged lines. ‘‘ Any failure due to our hav- 
ing to comply with official requirements ; 
to men having to work longer hours than 
any machine would be worked without the 
necessary period for repairs; to the short- 
age of materials; to the overcrowding of 
our jobs with manpower without materials 
being available ; and the many other things 
which we have had to stand by and see 
forced upon us through inefficiency by the 
powers that be—these are not our respon- 
sibility. But, despite it all, our homes are 
being repaired, new houses will be built 
and this country will be re-established, and 
that by means of the building industry. 

“‘Of Lord Portal, who has so recently 
retired from the Ministry of Works after 
doing a most able job, I have the greatest 
admiration. Just as we assisted him, so it 
will be our desire to assist the new Minis- 
ter in what is bound to be a most difficult 
task for him. And we are all behind Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, who has been 
appointed to co-ordinate the work of bomb 
a repair in London. We_ have 
already been able to give him a great deal 
of support, and I appeal to the whole 
industry to support him to the utmost in 
his efforts.”’ 

Among the guests were: Mr. G. W. 
Buchanan, Senior Vice-President of the 
National Federation, and Sir Jonah 
Walker-Smith, M.P., its Director; Mr. 
J. 8. Galbraith and Mr. E. W. Garrett, 
Senior and Junior Vice-Presidents of the 
L.M.B.A., and Mr. G. H. A. Hughes, its 


‘ Director. 
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A COMPANY’S' DINNER 


Messrs. Taytor Wooprow, Lrp., held 
their annual dinner at Grosvenor House, 
Park-lane, on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Frank Taylor, chairman of the Company, 
presiding. The guest of honour was Mr. 
George Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Works, who, in 
responding to the toast of ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government,’’ proposed by Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, said that Messrs. Taylor Woodrow 
had played an important part in the 
building industry’s war effort, and 
his Ministry were grateful to them for 
their whole-hearted co-operation. In addi- 
tion, they were one of the earliest firms to 
undertake the extraction of opencast coal, 
of which over thirteen miilion tons in all 
had been produced. The firm had also 
been appointed as one of the Ministry’s 
agents in the production of temporary 
houses (in this case the ‘‘ Arcon’’) to 
tide over the emergency period, im pre- 
paration for the building of those perma- 
nent houses which the nation must have 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. A. J. Hill proposed the toast of 
“The Guests,’ and Sir Harold Bellman 
replied. Mr. Arthur Collins, Mayor of 
Bromley, proposed ‘‘ The Company,.’ and 
Mr. John Hanson, a director, replied. 

The speeches were interspersed with a 
cabaret entertainment, and a most enjoy- 
able ‘evening was spent by a large com- 
pany, which included many members of 
the firm’s managerial and technical staff 
and site executives. Among the guests 
were Mr. T. P. Bennett, Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse, Mr. Edric Neel, Major- 
General Appleyard, Sir Reginald Clarry, 
M.P., Mr. B. H. Colquhoun, Mr. Richard 
Coppock, Mr. R. Cowling, Mr. J. W. 
Stephenson, and Mr. Norman Walls. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


ELMWOOD.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions at the Catholic school, for which 
the architect is William Watt, Albert-rd., 
Motherwell. 5 

GLENBOIG.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect 
houses, for which the architect is William Watt, 
Albert-rd., Motherwell. 

HAZELBANK.—Plans in hand for new 
residence, etc., at Lanark-rd., for which the 
architects are Cowie & Miller, 45, Cleland-rd., 
Wishaw. 

MIDLOTHIAN.—C.C. 
Newbattle, Dalkeith. . 

STEPPS.—Plans prepared for alterations and 
additions, for which the architect is James 
Taylor, 196, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications: the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
DECEMBER 20. 

Fife C.C.—Work in various trades for 
tion of central kitchen at Session-st., 
weem. C. R. Douglas and Son, 15, East Port, 
Dunfermline. Dep £1 1s. each schedule. 

DECEMBER 21. 

Norfolk Standing Joint Committee.—Addi- 
tional office, lavatory and garage accommoda- 
tion at Swaffham Police Station. Cc. H. 
Thurston, County A., 25, Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

DECEMBER 22. 

Altrincham 1T.C.—Construction of clothing 

sore at Isolation Hospital, Sinderland-rd. 


to erect a school at 


erec- 


*tEssex C.C.—Extensions and additions to 
kitchen block at Essex County Hospital, Black 
Notley, at £1,300. J. Stuart (F.), County A., 
County Hall, Chelmsford. 

o North Riding oF'Ge- Erection of kitchen at 
ayton school. F. Barraclough, retary, Ed. 
Ofese County Hall, Northallerton. 4 
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Sapgnene sttion of 2 houses 
Brierley Hill U.D.C.—Re-erection 0 ou 
at Fisher-st.. R, H. J. Comber, M.I.M.&Cy.E., 
E. and §., Hawbush House. Dep. £2 2s. 

Derbyshire E.C.—Erection of central and 
service kitchens at Whalley Bridge school. 
County A., County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 1. 

Wakefield T.C.—Rebuilding of block of faur 
houses at Norton-st. City S. ; 

*Norwich T.C.—Erection of 6 experimental 
houses at Mile Cross-rd. City A. Dep. £1. 

JANUARY 2. 

*Lincoin T.C.—Erection of branch library at 
Newark-rd., Bracebridge. City and §&., 
Silver-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

JANUARY 8&8. 

Atherton U.D.C.—Repairs and replacement 
at 170-184, Bolton-rd., 167, Bolton-rd., and 138, 
Weston-st. Law and Grimshaw, Bank-chbrs., 
Atherton. Dep. £2 2s. 

PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
DECEMBER 23. 
Worcester T.C.—Internal redecoration and 


repair of Infirmary Block and Nurses’ Home at 
or eee Homes, Tallow Hill. City E. Dep. 
2 28. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
DECEMBER 20. 

Buxton T.C.—B.E. 

DECEMBER 30. 

Bexley B.C.—B.E. and 8S. 

ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
DECEMBER 30. | 
+Southampton C.B.—Construction of roads 
and laying of soil and surface-water sewers. 
Acting B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 1. 

Newport (Mon.) Group.—Construction_ of 
roads, sewers and contingent works. tae 
Town Hall, Newport, Mon. Dep. £3 3s. 

JANUARY 4. 

Bristol T.C.—Construction 

sewers. City E. Dep, £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


DECEMBER 21. _ 

Shropshire C.C.—County Planning Officer. 
£800-£25-£900 p.a., plus £33 16s. bonus. Appli- 
cation forms from County S8., County-bldgs., 
Shrewsbury. : 

West Sussex C.C, — Four Architectural 
Assistants. C. G. Stillman (F.), County A., 
County Hail, Chichester. 

DECEMBER 23. 

Bournemouth €.C.—Full-time Teacher to 
ae classes in Architecture. D. of E., Town 

all. 


DECEMBER 27. 

*Birkenhead C.B.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £325 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. Appli- 
cants should write, quoting EA1166XA, to 
Ministry of Labour and_ National Service, 
Central (T. & 8.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia- 
st., Kingsway, W.C.2, for necessary forms. 


of roads and 
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JANUARY 38. _ . 
*London.—(1) Full-time Studio Master in 
Constructional Subjects; (2) Full-time Lecturer 
in Building Subjects. Form of application and 
articulars from Director of Education, The 
olytechnic, 309, Regent-st.. W.1. (Stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope required.) 
JANUARY 10. 
*Oxford E.C.—Full-time Studio Master and 
Lecturer in Architectural Subjects. Forms and 
articulars from Chief Ed. Officer, City Ed. 
fficer, 77, George-st., Oxford. (Stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope required.) 


*Notts C.C.—(a) Architectural Assistants. 
£350 to £400 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus; (b) Clerk 
of Works. £350 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. Appli- 
cation forms from County A., Shire Hall, 
Nottingham, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashington.—U.D.C. approved scheme to build 
municipal hall with concert and theatre hall, 
dance hall and library, etc. 

Bangor (North Wales).—Caernarvonshire C.C. 
propose extensions at County Hospital. 

Blaby.—Building Commitiee propose social 
centre at Northfield-rd. 

Cheadle and Gatley.—Cheshire E.C. propose 
secondary school. 

Durham. — Marshall, Tweedy & Bourn, 
Grainger House, Blackett-st., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, are architects for bakery at Seaham. 

Frisby-on-the-Wreake.—Building Committee 
propose Parochial Hall. 

at 


Glossop.—T.C. ropose 
Norfolk-sq. sanges 
Horbury.—U.D.C. propose erection of pair of 
experimental houses. 
Keighley.—E.C. propose school at Ingrow. 
, Lancashire.—E.C. propose prefabricated build- 
ing as extensions at Fulwood and Cadley school. 
Lancaster.—R.D.C. approved plans for 
nymece ne vores sites. 
eicester.—Housing Committee propose 3 
houses and 161 bungalows. ee 
London.—Westminster C.C. to acquire site 
— p Res dg Ranelagh-rd., Grosvenor- 
rd. an ntrobus-st., at £592,000, i 
clas fats. £592,000, for working 
atlock.—U.D.C._ propose civic buildings 
Middlesbrough.—Branch of Briti egi 
propose, Memoria Hall ritish' Legion 
antwich. eshire C.C. propose additions 
Wrenbury Hall Tuberculosis Colony, ‘Aston. * 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council to repair 
yp yor aval frames school, Dame 
Alle ol an aby-st. 
City Property s y-st. school. Plans by 
h Riding.—C.C. approved £8,000 
extending Claypenny Mental colony, avin 
ene ED. propose assembly hall, gymna- 
pt oy €., as extensions at Municipal High 
napeanal-—Building Committee propose village 


*bus__ station 


Rowney Green.—Buildi , i Ss 
community ori ing Committee propose 
alford.—E.C. propose adaptation of White- 
acre Camp school into boarding school. _ 
part eer al Management of South. 
Le oN oun ary, Scarisbrick New-rd., propose ex- 





The Leading Office for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY, 
MOTOR 
Etc. Etec. 


Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 





ley.—U.D.C. propose erection of hous 
at Inkersal Green and Northbriggs — 
Stourbridge.—T.C. to erect 70 bungalows. 
Weaverham.—Building Committee propose 
Memorial Hall at Within’s-la., at £5,000. 
York.—Housing Committee propose 150 bun- 
galows at Acomb-rd., and 64 at Gale-la. estates. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Matlock.—Derbyshire E.C. propose dining-hall 
at Ernest Bailey Secondary school. 

Rotherham.—£.C. to obiain site for erection 
of central kitchen. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose extensions of 
school meals service at Wellgate and Badsley 
Moor-la. schools. 

Shefhield—E.C. propose kitchen at Owler-la. 
school. 

Skegness.—U.D.C. approved works canteen for 
Skegness Steam Laundry Co. 

Warrington. — Health Committee propose 
erection of prefabricated building for dining- 
hall at Hefferston Grange sanatorium. 

Wrexham.—E.C. propose extension of White- 
gate central kitchen, 


TENDERS 

* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

~ Denotes recom: ed for acceptance. 

; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 

Cheshire.—Additions and _ alterations at 
nurses’ home, Warford Lodge, for C.C. E. M. 
Parkes (F.), County A., The Castle, Chester: 
*L. Brown & Sons, Ltd., Macclesfield-rd., 
Wilmslow, . 

Gateshead.—For alterations at Central Police 
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Station, Swinburne-st., for T.C. F,. H. Patter- 
son, M.I.M. & Cy.E., B.E.: *Anglo-Scottish 
Construction Co., Ltd, 1, The Ridgeway, 
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Wimbledon, 8.W.19. Local address; Craghall Yorks: Building work, Tarran Industries, 

Dene, So. Gosforth, Newcastle 3. sh: Ltd., 12, Gordon Mansions, ‘Torrington-pl., 
Huddersfield. — For builders’, joiners’, W.C.1. 

plumbers’ and glaziers’ and painters’ work qLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 


\eaparete trades) for erection of central kitchen 
and boiler-house at Woodhouse Hall, Sheep- 
ridge, for T.C. Ed. Architect, Ed. Offices, Peel- 
st., Huddersfield: *George Grahams, Sons & 
Co., builders, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield; *F. 
Bedford, joiner, Sand-st., Aspley, Huddersfield ; 
*Joe Kenyon & Son, plumbers, Lane-end Works, 
Holmfirth; *Samuel Johnson ’& Son (Mirfield), 
Ltd., painters, Newgate, Mirfield. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
December 9:— 

General maintenance work: F, Hossack & 
Son, Sleaford, Lincs;“Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 8.W.8; Wm. Harbrow, Ltd., Leighton 
cower Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., Marlow, 

ucks. 


UNITE FOR STRENGTH 








Electrical work: Holliday, Hall & Stinson, 
Ltd., London, §.W.1; Alpha Manufacturing 
& Electrical Co., Ltd., Cheam, Surrey; Nor- 
west Services, Lid., Edgware, Middx; Edison 
Swan Cables, Ltd., Lydbrook, Glos; R. J. 
Kemp & Co., Ltd., Coalville, Leicester; British 
Insulated Cables, Ltd., Prescot, Lancs; Bower 
Engineering Works, Ltd., London, E.C.4; Frank 
Hancock (1939), Ltd., Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent; 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., London, 
E.16; Thorpe & Thorpe, Ltd., Hartley Wintney, 

ants; County of London Electric Supply Co., 
London, E.C.2; ds. Cambs and Hunts Elec- 
tricity Co., London, S.W.1. 

Surface-dressing work: H. E. Pitt, Ltd., 
Sunderland; Tarslag, Ltd., Wolverhampton. | 

Drainage work: Clark Bros., Swindon, Wilts. 
we work: Wm. Freer, Ltd., London, 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941-856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 


MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,008 


Installation work : 
d., London, N.W.1 
{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
laced by M.O.W. during week ending Decem- 
er 7: 
London: Building work, Thomas & Edge, 
Ltd., 25, Greens-end, §.E.18; John Greenwood, 
Ltd., King William-st. House, Arthur-st., E.C,4. 
Durham: Building work, Sir R. McAlpine & 
Sons (Newcastle), Ltd., Carliol House, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Essex ; Building work, T. J. Evers, Ltd., New- 
rd., Tiptree, Essex. 

Hampshire: Building work, Hampshire Con- 


same Engineering Co., 


:— 


placed by War Dept.:— | 
Yorkshire: Hutting (erection), and pelidiog 
td., 


Winton 


work, Matthews & Son (Contractors), 
Leeds 9. : 

Oxfordshire: Miscellaneous work, 
Hayes, Ltd., Biggleswade, Beds. 

Manchester. — Conversion of  “ Upwood 
House,” Humphrey-st., Cheetham Hill, into two 
houses for Housing Committee. Hughes 
(A.), Housing Director, Town Hall: *E. E. 
Coleman, Ltd., 11, Washway-rd., Sale, Ches. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Conversion of Mill- 
st. rescue depot, Silverdale, for T.C. A, Cotton, 
B.S.: *Madew & Wardle, Central Works, Lower- 
st., Newcastie-under-Lyme, £485. - 

Shefheld.—Works for T.C. W. G. Davies (F.), 
City A. Erection of prefabricated buildings for 
additional classroom accommodation at Southey 
Green, Gleadless, Abbeydale schools: * J. 
Gleeson, Lid., 822, Chesterfield-rd., Wood- 
seats 8, £2,800. Adaptation of requisitioned 
remises into two flats each at 40, Brincliffe 
dge-rd.: *S. Mettam, 21, Long-la., Worrall, 
£411; 5, Clarkson-st.: *A & M. Higton, 17, Moor 
View-rd., Woodseats, £520; 34, Oakhill-rd.: 
*J. Copley & Sons, Ltd., 120, Springfield-rd., 
Beauchief 8, £711. (All of Sheffield.) 

Yet tenes and adaptations at 56, Skelder- 
ate, for T.C. C. J. Minter, City E. and archi- 
ect, Guildhall: *R. J. Pulleyn & Sons, 29, 
Clarence-st., York, £754 10s. 


C. H. COATES 


TD. 

















BUILDERS AND PUBLIC 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EXETER, FROME. 


tractors, Ltd., 4, Southgate-st., Winchester. 
Notts: Buildin 
Warsop, Notts; 


work, Adam Eastwood, Ltd., WORKS CONTRACTORS 


. House & Sons, 30, High-st., 

















HIGH WYCOMBE, HULL, MANCHESTER. 
MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH. 
SALISBURY. TORQUAY and WELLINGBOROUGH. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 


Boyle’ 


Mansfield, Notis. 
Oxfordshire: Building work, Y. J. Lovell & 
Son, Ltd., Marsham-la., Gerrards Cross. 
LONDON 
Patent OFFICES 


S 


“airPump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. 


WINDSOR HOUSE 
VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 


Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 





ABBEY 1800 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 








HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


WORKS 
OFFICES 


DAVIS ROAD 


SURBITON, SURREY 
ELMBRIDGE 5878 























GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN 
WCl 


Telephone : CHAncery 7901-3 






ee is the total 
a number of properties 
“we have restored.Let us 
| , reinstate your war damaged 
premises, warehouse, factory’or 
nenuse, the work to be put in hand 

en peace comes. Phone WAT. 54-74. 


wemM NEGUS ro. 








bee 








Station Works-KinG JAMES ST.,5.E./. (WAT.5474) 
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